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I ANGHAM HALL, 43, Great Portland Street, in Aid of Mrs. 
4 WELDON’S ORPHANAGE, Monday Evening, 9th April, 1877, at Eight 
pm. Mr. CHARLES K. SALAMAN in the Chair. Mrs. Weldon’s Thirty- 
second Sociable Evening, ‘‘ The Two Paths,” or ‘‘ Conservation,” and ‘‘ Restora- 
tion.”* Mr. CHARLES LUNN will deliver a Lecture on the above, illustrated 
by the children from Mrs. Weldon’s Orphanage. To be followed by FREE 
DISCUSSION. Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d.; Admission, 1s. 

* This Essay, of which Mr. Caartes Lowy has presented the Copyrigh!. to 
the Orphanage, will be published, with additional remarks, and an account of 
the Soirée, by the Music anp Art Association, 39, Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, London, Price One Shilling. 


Wyss (GEORGE FREDERICK) HALF-HOURS with the 

ORATORIOS, and other Sacred Compositions. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. Elegantly illustrated. Six Books, 4s. each; post free at half-price 
instamps. ‘‘ They are arranged in a simple manner, and should doa great deal 
to popularise good sacred music.”—Vide North British Daily Mail. 


EACHER and PUPIL. Pianoforte Duets. By GEORGE F. 

WEST. These interesting duets have been written with a view of train- 

ing in the all-important essentials of time and expression. No. 1, ‘‘ Home, 

Sweet Home;" No. 2, ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream;" No. 3, “The Blue Bells.” Kach 

post free for 24 stamps. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 

—— = be had, gratis and post free, a catalogue of all Mr. West's elegant music 
r the piano. 


LARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC. 
189th Edition. Free by post twelve stamps. ‘‘ Every child learning music 
thould have this book.”— Morning Chronicle. QUESTIONS RELATING to the 
THEORY of MUSIC. By GEORGE WEST, 17th Edition. 18., free by post 
twelve stamps. 


H F. LIMPUS’S LAST SONGS.—“ The Skylark,” 3s. ; 
e “Evermore,” 3s. ; ‘‘Slumber Song,” 88, All original and free from 
platitudes. Post free at half price. 








LONDON :—Sole Publishers, 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 


Orpers Every wHeEre. 





NEW EDITION OF MACFARREN’S LECTURES ON 
HARMONY. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


Nee LECTURES ON HARMONY, delivered at the Royal [n- 
stitution of Great Britain. By G. A. MACFARREN. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 

Me WELBYE-WALLACE (of the Crystal Palace and Gentle- 

men’s Concerts, Manchester, &c.) having returned from abroad, can 

Nai Engagements for Concerts, Opera, or Oratorio. Address—Care of 
ovello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 








\ R. WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Sig. Tito Mattei’s last 


Most successful R ** AMO,” i 
April 13ch, omanza, ‘‘ AMO,” at Hull, April 9th, and Huddersfield, 





" 
AY STRALIA.—Mr. R. 8S. SMYTHE (Agent for Mdme. Arabella 
bon Goddard during her Australian Tour), whu has just arrived from Mel- 
th re, is open to negotiate with Musical and Dramatic Stars desirous of visiting 
a se tems and New Zealand. Address (letter only), 32, New Mill- 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
direc rei Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
Berlin communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Planet Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisi 
ay eee American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
Sonn usical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 

Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W 








GHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES, 
CANTATAS. 


YULE-TYDE. 
J. MORGAN BENTLEY. 
In Paper Covers, 43. In Cloth, 5s. 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. ne 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In _ Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 58. net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


*PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 




















In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 
*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 


In Cloth, 8s. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Cloth, 7s. 


*THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 63. In C'<th, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 8s. 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


In Paper Covers, 6s. 











CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 
Sacred and Secular Series, 183 Numbers may be had. 
ALSO OF 


THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 
Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Wholesale Warehouse, 
10 & 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W,. 
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DEDICATED TO 


PROFESSOR G. A. MACFARREN, MUS. DOC. 


(Principal of the Royal Academy of Music.) 





PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION 


SIX CANTATAS 
CARISSIMI, 


EDITED (wiTH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT) BY 


RIDLEY PRENTICE 


(Associate of the Royal Academy of Music). 





GIACOMO CARISSIMI, whose long life extended 
over nearly the whole of the XVIIth Century, was at 
once the earliest and greatest of that school of Com- 
posers which contains, amongst others, the well known 
names of Srrapetta and Scartattr. Some of CARIS- 
SIMI’S Oratorios have lately attracted considerable 
attention, and it is now proposed to publish a selec- 
tion of his Cantatas; compositions resembling in form 
the modern scena, with its combination of Cantabile and 
Recitative. 

CARISSIMI was the first to apply the Cantata form 
to sacred music: to him we also owe the perfection of 
the Recitative; and he was the inventor of moving 
basses. 

HANDEL was not a little indebted to his great pre- 
decessor: a notable instance of this being the Chorus 
from ‘‘ Samson,” ‘“‘ Hear Jacob’s God,” which is taken 
from Carissimi’s “ Plorate filis Israel” (‘« Jephtha ”). 

Of one of the Cantatas Dr. Burney says: ‘This 
single air seems the archtype of all the arie di canta- 
bile, the adagios, as well as instrumental slow move- 
ments, that have been since made.” 

Four of the present series are for a single voice, the 
other two, Duets. The work will be published in folio 
size, and will occupy about sizty pages. 





Price to Subscribers, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 





Subscribers names will be received by Tue Eprtor, 80a, Wim- 
pole Street, W.; or by 


LAMBORN COCK, 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





1 acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their mann- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beivg placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with ti: articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally umsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamge & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramgr & Co.’s 
dep6éts in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muiz Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CraamgR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“ Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


“‘Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.’ ‘ 


—Musical Times. 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The \onthly 
Musical Record. 


‘We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 


‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospitat Gazette. 


“ We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 


“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.’’-—The Pictorial World. 
“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 


“*Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical snbjects: his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr. Lunn has treated his snbject, not superficially, but with evident study ; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 


method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 


“Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention. "—Cambridge 
Express, 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 


to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern. Advertiser. 
“This work, though « small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”— Midland Counties Herald 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
edncational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
4 well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”’—Atheneum. 


Battuiaes, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent additio: 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 

izabetban era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 

cis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
Tondon......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
ndon topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 


of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city,” 


m to civic topography. The 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


ee renee mote 








SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d, net, 


G, A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s, 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 


CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 45. 





Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
K 2 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamzs 
GREENHILL. 
Price 8s. each. 
No. 1. 


” 2. 


‘“* My Native Vale.” 
‘¢ The Sea-shell.”’ 


Words by S. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 





“I said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Perticrew. Composed by Sucuet 





CHAMPION . ‘ ‘ . 5 . 4 0 
“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 

Marriott. Illustrated Title . ‘ . 8 0 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 

Marriott. Illustrated Title . ‘ 8 0 


‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India . , , . 8 0 





FAVOURTE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 
“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . ° 
‘‘ Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
** Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard 


‘‘Come, Birdie, come” . 


’ 
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“Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. 
JosEPH CLAFTON - 


By 
. . . 80 





‘QO Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RoianDE A ‘ . 4 0 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


FRENCH POLISH REVIVER. 


INVENTED BY GEORGE WATTS. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Furniture, and Leather of 
every Description. 


HIS Polish has for many years, been in use in 
THE LARGEST PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSES IN 
THE KINGDOM, and given the greatest satisfaction. It excels 
other Revivers, and differs from Furniture Creams, &c., as while 
they concentrate accumulating dust, &c., this Polish Removes 
A cate producing, at the same time, A MOST BRILLIANT 





** We have recently seen tested a bottle of this ‘ Reviver,’ and have been much 
surprised to find with how small an expenditure, both of labour and the liquid, a 
really brilliant polish could be obtained. The Reviver is in constant use in 
more than one of the large London pianoforte firms.” —Times, July 23rd, 1870. 

‘This ‘ Reviver’ is a desideratum in every household where the appearance 
of the furniture is considered. ‘Easy of application, and all that can be 
desired in its results.’”—Herald, July 80th, 1870. 

“This ‘ Reviver,’ after one trial, will need no further recommendation ; it 
will be looked upon as a sine qua non by every householder.”—Daily News, 
August 2nd, 1870. 

‘* Easy of application, lasting in its results, economical in its cost, and non- 
injurious to the article on which it is used.”—Guardian, August 3rd, 1870. 

“Cramer’s ‘French Polish Reviver” differs materially from other articles 
having the same objects. It does not simply freshen the old polish, but forms 
on the original surface a new deposit; the same manipulation removing the 
dirt and defects, and—by a mere reversal of the friction material—producing a 
brilliant and lasting polish in a few seconds. It will prove a real boon to 
housekeepers as a ready amd inexpensive means of cleaning and embellishing 
articles ot furniture.”—Orchestra, June 9th, 1871. 


Manvuracturers—J. B. Cramer & Co., 64, West Street, and 88, 
Western Road, Brighton.—WaHo.LEsaLE anp Retart Lsnpon 
Acrents—Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.; Messrs. Metzler & Co. ; 
Messrs. H. Brooks and Co. ; and J. Scrutton. 





Price ls., ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 


*,* Every Bottle guarantéed ; if not approved, the full amount will be refunded. 


WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 











MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Fingered 
for the Pianoforte, byE.DONAJOWSKI. Twenty-four Numbers. 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s. 6d. 





THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC MELODIES. 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREWS. 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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SCORING AND RE-SCORING. 





If it were possible for Handel to obtain a congé to 
revisit this earth, and he were to be present at a per- 
formance of one of his oratorios by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, what would he think of it? Would he be 
grateful or disgusted 2? Would he look back with satis- 
faction on his own score of “ two violins, viola, cello, 
e basso,” and anathematize the inventors of strange 
instruments, the improvers of those he knew, and the 
innovators on his general mode of performance ? Would 
he regret the absence of oboes and bassoons in the 
chorus ? or that the trumpeter could play the music he 
wrote for him ? or, wish the big organ silenced, that he 
night “ fill up ” on the little box of whistles he was used 
to, with its slender bass, and its screeching mixture 
stops? What would he think of Sir Michael and his 
stick? Judging by what some persons maintain in the 
present day, Handel would say it was all wrong; his 
music should be performed as it was when he wrote it. 
Touch me not: to palter with my work is sacrilege. 
There are some, however, to be found, who would ven- 
ture to argue the point with Handel: there are very 
few who would accept his dictum as a rule of action. 

The re-scoring of a great man’s work illustrates but 
a small part of the question: whether modern study 
and care and experience, and modern appliances, may be 
applied in development of old conceptions? Apropos 
of a Concerto by Chopin, recently performed by Mr. 
Walter Bache, with new orchestral accompaniments by 
Professor Klindworth, Mr. Edward Dannreuther has 
devoted some dozen pages of the program to the con- 
sideration of this question. He has treated the question 
exhaustively, and ought to have settled it; but we shall 
not yet be relieved from the charges so frequently made 
of want of reverence for the originator against those 
who do most for his interpretation. 

In seeking for aids to interpretation it is better to 
find out from the work what a composer meant, than to 
learn from “ tradition ” what he did: 


“In nine cases out of ten tradition, so-called, has no practical 
value whatsoever ; and any one who has met with half-a-dozen 
soi-disant pupils of Chopin, and heard them play bits of his com- 
positions, will, I am sure, ‘ subscribe to my advice.’” 


Again, where a composer is silent as to mode of 
execution, the work itself will speak : 


“It should be borne in mind that in Bach’s time, and indeed 
up to Beethoven, musical productions, no matter of what dimen- 
sion or how elaborate, were usually written for some particular 
occasion, when the master was personally present, and by voice 
and look could animate everything. The monumental character, 
duly and truly ascribed to many older works by nineteenth century 
criticism, would probably have astonished the composers.” . .. . 
-. “Take the works of Beethoven; many of his later and most 
original productions were not performed at all under his super- 
Vision, others again he presented to the public with one rehearsal ! 
and these works were at the time absolutely new in thought, and 
of almost insuperable technical difficulty. Directly after his 
decease, the pianoforte players who had now and then come into 





immediate contact with the master, quarrelled about the tempi and 
the proper expression of his sonatas; and one of the most eminent, 
Moscheles, went to the length of differing with himself!” 


But if Bach and Beethoven often prove a stumbling- 
block, how do we fare as we go further back ? 


‘“‘ Take any work by Palestrina; there is no indication of tempo, 
or sentiment ; the actual pitch is left to the discrimination of the 
singers ; chromatic inflections are not indicated (though doubtless 
no contemporary craftsman hesitated as to their proper introduc- 


tion). Is it not a matter of serious regret, that a clear method of 
notation was not then thought of ?”’ 


The shallow acquirements of the present day are well 
brought out as contrasted with the hard work and con- 
scientious study deemed essential in old times to make 
an artist; and the greater need of competent direction 
is insisted on : 


“But with us, when the idea of artist-guilds, of associated 
craftmanship, is almost entirely lost sight of, when free trade in 
the arts has given us a professional proletariat, only slightly above 
the level of helpless and floundering dillettantism, when young 
musicians instead of being reared in a master’s atelier, are made 
to practise the pianoforte or the cornet-a-pistons in the back 
kitchen, the plea of “ classical tradition” has not a leg left to 
stand upon. If the phrase has any meaning at all, it signifies 
that the present Philistine thinks it likely his grandfather was 
a Philistine also, and in that generation behaved after his kind.” 

‘* Meo voto, the point for us poor latter-day singers is this: 
seeing that no “acting copies,” no ‘stage directions ” are forth- 
coming, we must attempt what actors are said to do—create a 
part. Correct reading of the text as far as the notes go is ever 
insufficient. The editor and the executant after him must 
employ the scientific method ; he must dissect the text, construct 
his notion of the entire piece from a minute examination of the 
parts, and then from the idea of the whole, find the proper means 
of expression for all details. Thus a great player, like a great 
actor, is, in some sense creative. and on a level with both composer 
and poet.” 


‘‘An editor’s task, over and above the guarantee for a text free 
from misprints and the like, is that of a practical commentator and 
interpreter ; and he is wanted in both capacities, wherever instru- 
ments have gone out of use, or the capacities of instruments have 
been enhanced or diminished since the author’s time (witness the 
gradual change of the harpsichord into our concert grand): 
wherever obsolete signs, or abbreviations are used (Couperin, 
Rameau, Bach): wherever inflections of light and shade and other 
directions for precise execution are missing—in a word, wherever 
a composer has trusted to the habits and special knowledge of 
contemporary craftsmen ; for in no art does that which seems the 
natural speech of some particular generation appear so frequently, 
and so quickly obsolete as in music.” 


There is, of course, a danger that an editor may go 
beyond his duties: he may, as it were, attempt to define 
or label a whole work or its parts. This naming of 
what was left undesignated by the composer may seem 
happy to a period or a clique; but the tendency is to 
restrict by the act of a self-constituted godfather, the 
power of appreciation by other minds. It is no defence 
and but a poor palliation of the practice that some 
nicknames have obtained a certain consensus from those 
qualified to judge. The prenomina of the Jupiter sym- 


phony, the Emperor concerto and the Moonlight sonata 
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have added nothing to the dignity of their composers, 
or to the influence of their works; some people are 
puzzled to see the fitness of terms, and even to those 
who appreciate them, their flippancy is disagreeable. 
Mr. Dannreuther instances a passage of Schubert’s 
‘‘Moments Musicaux,” where a little editorial enlight- 
ment is needed ; the indication being pp, ppp, pppp :— 


** Shall the sound disappear altogether, like that of the horn 
player who made grimaces instead of playing at the rehearsal, and 
whom the conductor admonished to play still more softly at the 
performance ?” 


Concerning recent editions of pianoforte works, Mr. 
Dannreuther adduces compositions of Schubert and 
Weber, edited by Liszt; of Weber by Henselt; of 
Beethoven, Bach, and Handel, by Biilow ; and of Chopin 
by Klindworth, as model works where everything has 
been furnished that can be wished :— 


‘*Let the assertion suffice that these editions, and above all 
Biilow’s Beethoven and Klindworth’s Chopin, will prove more 
valuable to any student than yards of new compositions.” 


Commending what has been done by Mozart and 
Mendelssohn and Robert Franz, in adding to the meagre 
scores, or filling up the figured basses of Handel and 
Bach and others, he would welcome any similar work 
from a master’s hand conceived and executed in the 
same spirit : 

“ And this point of view from which additions to a score, i.e. 
translation of suggestions into something equivalent and positive 
are justifiable, will also cover all genuine cases of re-instrumenta- 
tion ; i.e. giving to the composer the proper means for expressing 
his thought wherever his thought is unmistakeable, and the 


means he chose to express it, for mechanical or other reasons, 
palpably inadequate.” 


Reverence for Watt would not be shown by adherence 
to his first model of a steam-engine, and the inventor 
of the watch is more honoured by a visit to Dent or 
Frodsham than by the purchase of ‘‘ Nuremberg eggs.” 
No astronomer would think of restricting himself to the 
telescope of two centuries ago from his admiration of 
Newton ; nor are we conscious of showing disrespect to 
Shakespeare in modernizing his spelling, or adding ap- 
propriate costume and scenery in the representation of 
his plays. Works which will endure “for all time,” 
must be capable of development and of adaptation ; and 
those who add new beauties to old productions, or find 
new uses for them, in some degree approach their 
originators. In such matters there is no finality. 


‘The parallel between painting over a picture and re-scoring a 
piece of music is not a Lappy one. If it were attempted between 
the re-instrumentation of a pieceand the copy of a picture, in 
which some details are changed, no matter whether for the better 
or the worse, one might pass it by as harmless, or else dispose of 
it with variatio delectat: but as it stands the inference is 
necessarily, that a musician, who adds to the instrumentation of 
& movement, commits a piece of vandalism akin to that of a 
dauber who besmirches a master’s picture; and any parallel 
couched in such loose terms is inadmissible. The original sketch, 
copy, edition, whatever it may be, of a piece of music, is uot des. 
troyed by a masterly transcription or re-instrumentation ; on the 





contrary, its power to move men is frequently enhanced thereby, 
And thus only we can account for the odd fact, that pieces often 
receive an entirely new lease of life by being re-scored or trans- 
ferred from some particular instrument or group of instruments 
to another, or to the full orchestra.” 


If the comparison be made at all between a painting 
and a musical composition, the musician who re-scores 
an old work in a reverent spirit, may rather be said to 
add a new frame and to place the work in a better 
light ; he does what he believes the composer would 
have done with the same opportunity ; he does not seek 
to change or to disguise, still less to substitute work of 
his own: on the contrary, he merely elucidates and 
intensifies the original work. 


‘To end: the foregoing and all similar considerations necessarily 
result in a plea for toleration. Let us examine, carefully and 
impartially, that which is supposed to run athwart of pseudo- 
tradition ; let us take care not to ignore that which is accomplished 
on other and better than ‘ traditional” grounds, for fear lest men 
might some day, in Schopenhauer’s phrase, be tempted ‘ to derive 
ignorance from ignoring.’ Let us avoid codifying the law for the 
present ; let us examine each single case of interpretation. restitu- 
tion, addition, instrumentation, on its individual merits; and let 
us study with all reverence, and due patience, that which our 
greatest players and acutest critics have elaborated in the course 
of a lifetime. 


‘* If, peradventure, the right thing is exaggerated or overdone by 
competent persons, or, what is far worse, the right thing is badly 
done by incompetent persons, the common sense of musicians will 
easily put matters to rights.” 


It would be well, perhaps, if the musical composer 
could rest for awhile, and gather his resources and in- 
crease his energy so as to produce something better than 
the milk and water productions of the present day. 
Instead of eking out his slender creative ability by 
imitation more or less close of what has been done 
before, he might advantageously study the works of the 
giants of old with a view to their more perfect execu- 
tion, and the developing and fultilment of their original 
design. What noble exercise for his intellect—what a 
field for the display of technical knowledge—might here 
be found: and given but the slightest improvement or 
elucidation of the grand conception he has studied, who 
can measure the benefit he may, or rather must, receive 
in the process ? 

To return to our resuscitated Handel. If he could 
have the slightest lingering towards the rendering of 
his own day, a glance at Mr. Dannreuther’s nervous 
and exhaustive treatise would at once inspire him with 
gratitude for what has already been done for his works, 
and with hope that the limit of further development 
has not yet been reached. He would appreciate the 
genuine reverence shown by the devotion of the intellect 
of a great mind to understand his intention, as against 
those who affected to believe that he himself had made 
it evident to the meanest capacity. 








Mr. R. 8. Suyrie, the Australian manager and agent, has just 
arrived in Londou for the purpose of obtaining musical talent for 
the golden colonies, 
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ART FOUNDATIONS—II. 





Scuoot. 

To obtain the greatest success with the least materials, 
we have to be certain of all things we do. There should 
be no ambiguity, no chance. And as we have to deal 
in after-time with words as well as with music, we 
must get clearly established in our minds for all future 
time these two great axioms: (1) Music is the vehicle 
through which we convey a discernment of fact in 
natural phenomena; (2) Language is the vehicle 
through which we convey a discernment of fact in 
human thought. In proportion to the newness and the 
truth of the discerned fact, so is the power of final 
endurance. To put this clearly, briefly, and truly, as 
opposed to the speculative, visionary, and erroneous 
Wagnerian thought, Originality is not a question of 
development, periods, culture, or anything a man can 
give to himself or acquire from another: Originality is 
a nature started at birth, which, not in consequence, but 
in spite of its possessor, and altogether irrespective of 
his thoughts, forces itself through all its possessor’s 
acts. Originality is the enforced betrayal of a nature, 
not the wilful manifestation of a thought; it is the 
constant showing of a chronic and compulsory differ- 
ence, not the accidental showing of a transitory idea. 
It is clear that most persons cannot have originality, 
but only have individuality—sufiicient diversity to sever 
the one from one’s fellows, but not sufficient to isolate 
one from all. In the outset, then, we start on the as- 
sumption that beginners have no feelings worthy of 
expression, and no means of expressing them if they 
had. A fallow field open to all. Now it is given to few 
to produce, but it is given to most to be able to repro- 
duce an already produced thing. The reason, then, 
why persons fail in this second state, is because they are 
defective or deficient in school: the technique is want- 
ing. As we have laid down Form as being a funda- 
mental principle in all Art, so in practising notes of 
equal length but clustered into a number of equal 
groups, we lay down the law of practice—exaggerate 
upon accent. This will give, in briefest time, the cor- 
rective to the tameness that, unknown to us, has 
subtlely been creeping into our very natures by the 
use of spoken words. It is easier to suppress a 
truth given in excess than to remove an error. 
Next, strict time. Time should only be varied when 
there is a motive for varying it; as there is no motive 
in exercises, always insist on strict time. Now there 
is a curious thing to be observed here. The Anglican 
mode of beating time is one down, others up ; the Italian 
mode of beating time is two down, others up. (For 8 or 
4, of course.) The accent gives the impression of 
Form, but as time is dependent upon relativity, there 
18 involved in this an unconscious comparison ; and as 
Wwe can never compare without having two things 
possessing some intrinsic elements in common, so the 








second note denotes the speed, as the first note denotes 
the form. It is an excellent rule to make students beat 
their own time, Italian beat, standing up, of course. 
As it is considered necessary for all young ladies to 
learn the piano, and as it frequently happens that a 
complete control over this, with a thorough capacity to 
reproduce existing music, is found when the student 
begins learning the art of song, a great tendency will 
be found amongst beginners to make their voice accom- 
pany their fingers, instead of their fingers accompanying 
their voice. Law: plunge into the sea of sound. No 
accompaniment for study, and the novelty of hearing 
your own voice will soon wear away. But more: it is 
a most difficult thing to generate in a pianist a habit of 
listening ; it is possible, and unfortunately very general, 
for a pianist to have learned music by sight and not by 
ear; for him to be immensely skilful in playing, but to 
have his sense of hearing in a quite uncultured state: 
a habit of deafness and inattention has grown up most 
difficult to remove. Next, Breathing. In singing we 
must breathe, therefore it is right from the beginning 
to rule this power in measured form. As accent gives 
the first impression of form, so breath can be made to 
give the second impression of form; not necessarily 
that we always breathe at equal distances, but that the 
chances are we breathe more often in an equal way 
than in an unequal one. Moreover, by laying down 
something for the mind to do, we enlist the Intellect 
from the very beginning ; and, as before said, expres- 
sion is nothing but the showing of intelligent design, so 
it follows that the Reason must be secured, in the sim- 
plest and most rudimentary things. Always breathe at 
equal distances: as you begin, so go on. Our breath 
punctuates, as it were, the Music, and holds the same 
relationship to acoustics as punctuation does to thought. 
But we have already decided upon exercises being done 
in strict time; and as breathing takes time, we must 
lay down another law: Always shorten the note you 
are leaving, never the note you are coming to: a most 
important and vital axiom. Thereby we can go on in 
strict time; thereby we have complete inflation for 
the thoracic contractile power to give the next accent ; 
and, owing to the unconscious action of the listener's 
mind, the mental eye of the listener looks, as it were, 
forward to the future, waiting and watching for the next 
accent, so that the robbery of a piece of time passes 
unnoticed by. If the readers will only enforce these 
quite simple rudimentary laws, they will be astonished 
what order will soon begin to appear. Let any one 
listen to an ordinary chorus, and it will be noticed how 
much of the effect is traceable to the unconscious 
forcing of form through the melodic flow, and not 
traceable one atom to intellectual action if there were 
this latter the form would not vanish when the melody 
does not aid. 

Music may, under certain exceptional conditions, be 
impnisive and passionate; but when impulsive and 


| passionate because in the hands of a wilful, a con- 
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“eited, or an ignorant person, it is degraded into brutal 
and meaningless sounds; and our quite first duty as 
teachers in this land of ours is to chasten and calm 
the first impulse, so that our Music presents the 
majesty of beautiful and ordered sequence ruled for a 
purpose, 

Cuar.tes Lunn. 





THE BALTIMORE CONSERVATORY. 





The eleventh series of eight concerts given at the 
Baltimore Conservatory of Music, in connection with 
the Peabody Institute has just been concluded, two 
public rehearsals and two concerts having been given 
in each month from December to March. The two 
millions of dollars with which Mr. Peabody endowed 
this Institute in his native town have borne good 
fruit in the establishment and sustentation of the Con- 
servatory of Music. The Director, Mr. Asger Hamerik, 
writes that they now have a fine orchestra of fifty per- 
formers, who have daily rehearsals. With this orchestra 
have been given eight concerts at intervals of a fort- 
night from December 9 to March 17. We subjoin the 
chief items in the program of each concert :—1. Haydn, 
Symphony, G major; Spohr, Air, ‘‘ Jessonda ;” Mozart, 
Piano-concerto E flat major ; Schumann, Three Songs; 
Beethoven, Eighth symphony, F major. 2. Erdmanns- 
dérfer, Overture to‘ Princess Ilse,” Meyerbeer, Romance 
from “* The African ;” M. J. Glinka, Overture to “ Life 
of the Czar;” Kamarinskaja; Jota pargonesa; Two 
Spanish folk songs; Beethoven, Fifth symphony, C 
minor. 8. Kunzen, Overture to ‘* King Erik Ejegod ;” 
Grieg, Piano-concerto, A minor; Three Norwegian and 
Swedish songs; Hartmann, The Valkyria (Norse 
ballet); Grieg, (Piano) Illustrations of Norwegian 
life; Three Swedish songs; Asger Hamerik, Third 
Norse suite, A minor. 4. Corelli, Sonata, B flat; 
Palestrina, Ave Maria; Cherubini, Overture to ‘‘ Elise ;’’ 
Chopin, Concerto, E minor; Fr. Schubert, Three songs; 
Mendelssohn, Italian symphony. 5. Boise, Symphony, 
D major, In Memoriam (M8.); Millard, Three songs ; 
Rosewald, Elegy, B minor (MS.); Bishop, ‘‘ Tell me 
my heart ;” Nicholl, Suite, A major(MS.) 6. Spohr, 
Second symphony, D minor; Beethoven, ‘Ah perfido;” 
Violin romance, F major; Scholz, ‘Out in the free 
air’ (Concert-piece); Gernsheim, Piano-concerto, C 
minor; Beethoven, Two songs ; Reinecke, Overture to 
‘Lady Puck.” 7. Bizet, L’arlesienne, (Suite for 
orchestra); Gounod, Air from ‘“‘ Faust ;’’ Saint-Saens, 
Piano-concerto, G minor; Gounod, Two songs; Berlioz, 
Symphonie poem on “ King Lear;” Overture, ‘ The 
Roman Carnival.” 8. Beethoven, Second Symphony, 
D major; Liszt, Song ‘“‘ Mignon ;” Hartmann, Violin- 
coucerto, G minor; Asger Hamerik, Song, ‘‘ The Ideal 
Laud ;” First Norse suite, C major. 

We have condensed the above from a communication 
forwarded us by Mr. Asger Hamerik, the Director of 
the Conservatory, who appears to be most successful 
with the institution under his charge. There are now 
over a hundred and twenty students, and there is ample 
evidence of much good and conscientious work, origi- 
nated and carried out through the munificence of Mr. 
Peabody. We ought to mention that the price of a 


seavon ticket, admitting to the above eight concerts 
aud eight public rehearsals, is only four dollars, 





DETERIORATION OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 





England and America are not the only countries 
which find fault with the immoral tendencies of French 
literature. It has been the fashion to attribute this to 
the corrupting influences of the Empire, but matters 
have not improved under the Republic, and the pro- 
gress is still downward. This is by no means con- 
fined ,to the drama, although its influence is there 
at once the most powerful and the most conspicuous. 
The French correspondent of the Standard writes that 
the Parisians are indignant just now with Senor 
Nocedal and Senor Alarcon. Ata late sitting of the 
Spanish Academy these two hidalgos made some re- 
marks about French literature far too true to be pleasant, 
Senor Alarcon pointed out that the level of French 
literature had been gradually sinking lower and lower 
since the commencement of the century, and its baleful 
influence had affected the literature of the Latin races. 
From ‘objective romantisme, which preached im. 
morality, believing it to be moral, it had fallen to the 
funny school which taught immorality for its own 
sake.” He added :—* but let us respect the guilty, 
now that the hour of punishment has arrived! Let us 
respect the grief of a humbled people, and let us trust 
that amendment may follow punishment.” Senor 
Nocedal was more pungent :— 


‘A people which calls itself the pioneer of civilisation, and 
circulates throughout the world its realist, materialist, and sensa- 
tionalist literature, is sure to fall, vanquished and humiliated, by 
the first enemy that chooses to invade it on the flimsiest pretext. 
That wretched people will find itself without strength to defend 
itself with manliness and heroism ; it will see its walls crumble to 
ruins merely at the blast of the foeman’s trumpets, though that 
foeman be not the chosen people of God, far from it; it will 
behold its courtesans dancing the can-can to the sound of the 
strangers’ military bands, and its greedy contractors making 
fortunes by providing the enemy with stores and provisions; 
finally, it will endeavour to obtain a reprieve by buying off its 
enemy with its ill-gotten gains.” 


These are harsh and cruel words, but though the 
accusation thus brought against the I'rench is excessive, 
it is impossible to deny that there is too much founda- 
tion for it. We can all remember after the war and the 
Commune the outcry there was against the * corruption 
de 20 ans d’Empire.”” From a moral point of view a 
comparison of the state of France as it is with the state 
of France as it was, say, ten years ago, does not lead 
to the conclusion that the country has made any pro- 
gress in the work of self-regeneration, which was to 
convert the French from frivolous Bonapartists into 
‘‘ austere Republicans.” There can be no doubt but 
that irreligion and immorality have progressed in quite 
as large a ratio as the public wealth, and that as regards 
literature public taste is even lower than it was under 
the Empire. The French stage appears to be fast 
approaching the condition of the English stage at the 
time of Charles Il. There are very few theatres in 
Paris, except the Grand Opera, where a man would like 
to take his wife or sister. Formerly there used to be 
only a few theatres where that style of drama which 
appeals to the worst kind of sensualism, was in vogue ; 
now it extends to allof them. Even the Francais has 
not escaped the contagion, and the Gymnase, which 
used to be always what the French excellently de- 
scribed as ‘ Lone compagnie,” has little to envy in the 
Variétes, 
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SLANDERS ON ARTISTS. 





We reprint below a letter which Mr. Griineisen has 
addressed to the editor of Bell’s Weekly Messenger. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more gross case of 
slander than that quoted concerning the Marquise de 
Caux. It is particularly cruel, moreover, because cir- 
culated at a time when every gobemouche is on the alert 
for scandal, with the unamiable motive of creating 
additional pain in a situation which in any case must 
be excessively trying. The story of our Diva being the 
“daughter of a Hebrew merchant in a small way of 
business,” and of the way in which the talent of “ Addy 
Isaacs” was developed, was only likely to deceive those 
who wish to be misled. We do not envy the inventor 
of the stupid and wicked tissue of lies, under Mr, 
Grimeisen’s withering exposure. The general remarks 
in the letter condemning the recklessness with which 
slanders on artists are invented and disseminated, 
command the assent of every rightly constituted mind. 


Sir,—You would render a great service to artists— 
whether Musical or Dramatic—by writing a strong pro- 
test against those slanderers of both professions, who 
find such delight in the invention and spreading of 
reports and tales affecting the characters of actresses 
and of singers. It is the female section of those who 
appear before the public which is most exposed to 
calumny, and any idle gossip is disseminated with 
extraordinary rapidity. Is it not lamentable that the 
public position of persons who are on the stage, or who 
are heard in the concert-room, should expose them to 
the circulation of the most mendacious statements as 
to their private lives and their affairs? I have been 
behind the scenes of most of the European theatres. 
It has been my privilege and happiness to enjoy the 
friendship, and to have the acquaintance of the most 
distinguished actors, actresses, opera singers, and 
danseuses of note ; and, independently of these artistic 
circles, there are few men who have seen society, at 
home or abroad, in such varied phases—I may add, 
indeed, from Royalty down to about the lowest stratum 
of all classes of the community—but I declare most 
solemnly that there does not exist, according to my 
very prolonged experience, any race more belied and 
Vilified than that of the artistic circles. I could fill, 
indeed, no small portion of your long columns with 
details of the calumnies I have heard—in theatres, at 
clubs, in private circles, or elsewhere. Often in 
travelling on railroads, I have listened to claims of 
acquaintance, and of something beyond that, from 
passengers, whom I have been able to expose in their 
cruel mendacity. I do not hesitate to express my belief 
that, as a class, the artistic profession, on the grounds 
of morality, of kindly feeling, of charitable sentiment, 
18 In no way inferior to any other circle of individuals 
who are not prominently before the public. Take the 
statistics of the law courts, civil or criminal, and my 
assertion will be borne out. I may be asked, Why is 
; necessary to write this appeal to you, when redress 
a libel and slander can be obtained? But there are 
- r basa and assertions promulgated which it 
yt . cult to trace and to punish. My immediate 
is a however, is practical; for a lady amateur, who 

a liberal patroness of opera and also of classic music, 





has sent to me the paragraph which I subjoin, cut ont 
of a provincial paper; and as my friend is an ardent 
admirer of Mdme. Adelina Patti, she was anxious to 
learn from me how far this statement as to the un- 
rivalled prima donna is warranted. Here it is:— 

‘Among ‘things not generally known,’ ‘Man about Town’ 
fancies is the fact that Adelina Patti is a cockney bred and born. 
Her father, I am told, was a Hebrew merchant in a small way of 
business in the neighbourhood of Mile End Road. With the acute- 
ness characteristic of nis race he soon perceived that his daughter 
had a voice that might make her fortune and his, if properly tra ned. 
He resolved to embark his ‘little all’ in the speculation, first of all, 
however, being careful! to take sound opinion on his venture. Adelina 
was taken to New York, and the speculation soon assumed so rosy 
an appearance that the business in the Mile End Road was thrown 
over altogether, and the future prima donna was severed from all 
the degrading connections of trade, Few, probably, of the quondam 
neighbours of the Hebrew tra lesmen recognise in Adelina Patti, 
or, rather ‘ Adelina la Marquise de Caux,’ the ‘Addy Isaacs’ whose 
musical talents were the wonder of the little circle of East End 
shopkeepers eight-and-twenty-years ago.” 

With your leave I will reply to the above in your 
journal, to which my fair friend is a subscriber. There 
is not one word of truth in the allegations, which are 
a series of barefaced falsehoods. First, as to the late 
Signor Patti, the father of La Marquise de Caux. He 
was a Sicilian by birth, and a tenor in his own country; 
he married Signora Patti, who was born in the Roman 
States, and who was a prima donna of some fame. Ou 
the morning after she had played Norma at the Italian 
Opera House in Madrid, she gave birth to Adelina. 
Signor and Signora Patti, with their children, went to 
the United States for a professional tour, where Herr 
Maurice Strakosch, who married a sister of Adelina, 
discovered the genius of his young sister-in-law, and 
brought her out at the Royal Italian Opera here in the 
‘‘Somnambula.” I have somewhere in my library an 
authenticated copy of the birth of Mdlle. Adelina in 
Madrid, in which the names of her parents are duly 
recited. 

Recent events, connected with the differences between 
the Marquis and the Marchioness—which differences 
are not based on any imputations on the honour of the 
lady, as it will be, as I believe, fully proved—have 
given rise to the most infamous insinuations; and, 
what is worse, to positive lies, affecting more than one 
artist. 

As the earliest friend of the prima donna’s father— 
who, by the way, could scarcely speak a word of English 
—I beg to submit my refutation of the extraordinary 
libel of the anonymous writer of the above paragraph. — 
I have the honour to be, &c., C. L. 

Garrick Club, March 20, 1877. 








DEATH OF MR. CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





We regret to announce the death on March 13 of Mr. 
Charles Cowden Clarke, the friend and tutor of the poet 
Keats, and himself the author of many charming works. 
Mr. Clarke was born in 1788, and was therefore in his 
ninetieth year. His father was master of a school at 
Enfield, where Keats was educated ; and whatever 
classical attainments the young poet possessed were 
derived from Mr. Clarke, who was a good scholar, and 
acted as usher in his father’s school. It was by Mr. 
Clarke that Keats was introduced to Leigh Hunt, who 
had so large a share in directing and encouraging the 
genius which was to produce “‘ Hyperion,” and ** The 
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Eve of St. Agnes.” In his autobiography Leigh Hunt 
describes Mr. Clarke as ‘‘a man of a most genial nature 
and corresponding poetical taste, admirably well quali- 
fied to nourish the genius of his pupil ;” and also speaks 
of him as having an “ ever young and wise heart.” 
His own contributions to literature were numerous. 
He published two works on the earliest of our great 
—_ “The Riches of Chaucer,” and “ Tales from 

aucer in Prose.” He was associated with Mrs. Clarke 
(a sister of Clara Novello) in the composition of that 
admirable work the ‘‘ Concordance to Shakespeare,” 
and in the editorship of an edition of the great dramatist’s 
plays, published by Messrs. Cassell. He was likewise 
the author (in association with Mrs. Clarke) of some 
delightful books for the young, and, during the last few 
years, contributed largely tothe Gentleman’s Magazine, 
where he but recently completed an interesting set of 
reminiscences of his celebrated friends. The loss of Mr. 
Clarke will be deplored by all who knew his amiable 
and attractive qualities. He had for many years 


resided in Italy, and his death took place at Villa 
Novella, Genoa. 





AMERICAN PIANOS—MAKERS AND PLAYERS. 





The following curious paper appears in the “Con. 
tributors’ Club” of the Atlantic Monthly. It shows how 
the commercial may override the artistic element 
and by what singular processes the advance of Art is 
secured. It is obvious that the practice complained of 
loses most of its power for harm, as soon as it becomes 
known to the Public :— 


An Arcadian thinker might imagine that the piano- 
forte was an instrument invented and made solely to 
further the ends of the art of music. I have no doubt 
that some such idea existed in the brains of the first 
inventors and makers of the instrument. Pianoforte 
makers, indeed, still vie with one another in making 
more or less successful attempts at improving the 
instrument, and pianists are certainly not behindhand 
in pushing the art of playing upon it to its uttermost 
limits. But Music, after innocently dreaming for years 
that all these commendable endeavours were made in 
her service, has awakened to the fact that she and her 
servants have in some unaccountable way exchanged 
places ; that the pianoforte has been the while cunningly 
binding her, hand aud foot, and now asserts its own 
mastership in a very loud, jingling manner. Pianists 
who have done their utmost to fit themselves for the 
service of Art, perhaps even to be the high priests in her 
temple, and who naturally look upon the pianoforte 
as their servant, now find themselves in the incongruous 
position of mere advertising agents for the manufac- 
turers. Before going into details, I will give two 
anecdotes, which I know to be true. 

Some years ago a gentleman of my acquaintance was 
walking in the streets of Bonn on the Rhine with one of 
the leading London pianists. They were met at a 
street corner by a man who had a few minutes’ con- 
versation with the pianist; after he had gone away, the 
pianist said to our friend, ‘“* That was a member of the 
firm of , in——, in the United States. He has just 
renewed an offer he made me yesterday of — dollars 
per month, with all my expenses paid, to give a series 








of concerts in America with his jfirm’s pianofortes,” 
The second story is this. Not many years ago a well- 
known impresario brought a concert troupe to America, 
one of the members of which was a pianist of some note 
in England. After a month the pianist severed his 
connection with the troupe and returned to England. 
To fill his place the impresario engaged a distinguished 
American pianist for a certaip number of concerts, 
The pianist expressing a decided perference for the 
A pianofortes, the manager said that it was perfectly 
immaterial to him what instruments were used at his 
concerts. The next day, thinking over his engagements, 
the pianist remembered that, somehow or other, nothing 
had been said about how much he was to be paid ; so he 
called upon the manager. 

‘You must be the most confiding of all men! Here 
you have engaged me for so many concerts, and have 
not even asked what my terms are !” 

«« Well! I am sure I don’t see what I have to do with 
that.” 

‘‘T should imagine that, as you are to pay me, it 
might be of some importance to you to know how much 
I ask.” 

‘‘Tpay you? Nothing of the sort! Mr. A pays you, 
as you use his pianofortes.” 

“ You had better see Mr. A, before we go any further ; 
for I am sure he will not agree to that arrangement.” 

“You are joking! Ihave given concerts in this 
country for ever-so many years, and have never paid 
pianists a single cent in my life. The pianoforte makers 
always pay them.” 

It was found, however, that Mr. A, although perfectly 
willing to furnish instruments, charge and carriage 
free, would not agree to pay anything. He knew that 
it was the custom of many makers to do so, but he had 
never done it, and never would. The manager was ina 
huge rage, cut down his engagement with the pianist to 
five nights, and on paying him, vowed he had never 
been so swindled in his life. 

The custom of pianoforte makers paying pianists to 
play exclusively upon their instruments has, it must be 
admitted, one good side. Very probably many of the 
great pianists who have visited this country would never 
have come here at all, except for the enterprise of piano- 
forte makers in bringing them for their own ends. In 
the beginning, when the public did not know, or care 
to inquire, about the practice, the “preference” of a 
great pianist for one pianoforte over all others was a 
most capital advertisement for the maker. But now 
that every one knows perfectly well that it is a mere 
matter of business contract, and that pianists play upon 
a certain firm’s pianofortes simply because they are hired 
to do so, and not because they prefer to do so, the excel- 
lence of the arrangement as an advertisement eonsists 
solely in the A, B, or C pianoforte’s standing on the 
platform at concerts with the maker’s name, in large 
gilt letters, staring the audience out of countenance, and 
doing its best to put all thoughts of music to flight and 
impress the public with the all-important fact of its 
existence. The evils of the system are great. I saw the 
other day a letter from a noted pianist to the president 
of one of our musical societies, somewhat to this effect 
(I quote from memory): ‘ I find myself in a very strange 
position. Iam under contract to Mr. A to play upon 
his pianofortes. I cannot play at the X concerts in 


Baltimore, because they use only the B_ pianofortes ; I 
cannot play atthe Y concerts in Cincinnati, because 
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they use only the C pianofortes ; it is the same thing 
with the Z or W concerts in New York and Philadelphia, 
where the D and E pianofortes are used. Unless your 
society and Mr. F are willing to let me play on the A 
instrument I do not see how I can play at your concerts 
either,” Here you see how a pianist can be debarred 
from a most important musical field all over the country, 
and the public deprived of the pleasure of hearing him 
except under very narrow conditions. The fault, no 
doubt, lies with the pianists themselves who enter upon 
such engagements. And yet the yearly income of only 
too many American pianists would be seriously affected 
for the worse if they did not make these very pernicious 
contracts with manufacturers. 








ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The annual general meeting of the members of this 
fund was held on March 4, Mr. Trollope, treasurer, in 
he chair, at the Victoria Institute, 10, Adelphi Terrace. 
Amongst those present were Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
Dr. William Smith, LL.D., Mr. Frederick Locker, Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.S., Dr. B. W. Richardson, M.D., 
F.R.S. Messrs. James Shaw, Gruneisen, W. F. Rae, 
F. W. Cozens, Russell Sturgis, Butterworth, Samuel 
Smiles, the Rev. Dr. Rogers, and the Rev. George Scott. 
The business transacted was in the main of a merely 
formal character. According to the treasurer’s report 
for the present year, the permanent fund now amounts 
to £33,200 Consols, producing an annual dividend of 
£996. The stock of the Newton property, in the Three 
per Cents., produced an annual dividend of £245. The 
£300 stock in the New Three per Cents., bequeathed to 
the fund by Lady Chantrey, had been sold for the pur- 
opses of the fund, and produced £281. The whole re- 
ceipts for the year 1876, including subscriptions, dona- 
tions, &c., amounted to £3080 6s. 8d., and the disburse- 
ments to £2971 15s. 1d., leaving a balance of £108 11s. 
7d. to be carried to the next account. There had been 46 
grants to distressed authors, their widows and orphans, 
during the twelve months amounting to £2315. Of these, 
27 were to males and 19 to females. The adoption of 
the report having been moved by the chairman, duly 
seconded, and carried, and the officers for the ensuing 
year elected, Mr. F. Rae put a question to the Chair- 
man with respect to the funds of the Guild of Literature 
and Art, which he thought the corporation of the Royal 
Literary Fund might find the means of utilising, as 
these funds were going a begging. He explained that he 
only wished, as an individual, to obtain information on 
the subject, and therefore he declined to submit any 
motion in the matter. The Chairman announced, to 
the outspoken satisfaction of the meeting, that Lord 
Derby, the president of the fund, had consented to preside 
at the anniversary dinner, which will take place on the 
9th May next. The usual vote of thanks to the chair- 
man closed the proceedings. 











THE COMPTON BENEFIT. 


The first of March was a grand field-day for the 
dramatic profession in the cause of true and sympa- 
thetic charity. Mr. Compton's disappearance from the 
stage was regarded by playgoers as little short of a 
calamity. For many years he had been a great attrac- 
tion at the Haymarket, especially in his Shakespearean 





parts, when persons who never thought of visiting a 
theatre at other times eagerly flocked to witness his 
performance. A hundred modern pieces have been 
helped into popularity by his invaluable aid, and these 
reminiscences are amongst the pleasantest memories 
of playgoers. No sooner did it become known that 
this universal favourite was suffering from an illness 
which would, unhappily, prevent his return to the 
boards he so greatly adorned, than his professional 
friends, feeling how highly their comrade was regarded 
on all sides, set about organising a benefit, and in the 
program arranged scarcely a name known on the 
London stage was omitted from the list of those 
anxious to do him honour. The selection included— 
The Council Scene from Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
‘* OTHELLO.” 
Recitation, ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
The First Act of Lord Lytton’s Play of 
‘* Money.” 
Recitation, ‘* The Uncle.” 
Mr. Maddison Morton’s Play of 
‘*Lenp Me Five SHILLINGs.’ 
Scene from Macklin’s Comedy of the 
‘* Man oF THE WORLD.” 
The Last Act of Sheridan’s 
“Critic; ” 
Or, ‘‘A TraGepy REHEARSED.” 
Selection.......... oe Verdi. 
The Dramatic Cantata, by Arthur Sullivan and W. S. Gilbert, 
‘© TRIAL BY JURY.” 
The Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 


Mr. Edward Compton, son of the beneficiaire, made 
his first appearance in London in the character of 
Alfred Evelyn, and displayed considerable aptitude for his 
profession. He is evidently well-trained, his enuncia- 
tion is distinct, and his bearing easy and natural. The 
audience from one till half-past five laughed and ap- 
plauded incessantly. The committee hope that the 
amount realised by the benefit will be nearer £6000 
than £5000. 








Sracr Banquets.—A manager once said that there was nothing 
so difficult as to eat and drink well on the stage, that is to appear 
to enjoy the mimic viands and liquids placed before the actors. 
Mario was an adept in this art, and the elegant manner in which 
he quafed nothing in the first scene of the ‘“‘ Huguenots” and 
from the supposed to-be poisoned chalice in “ Lucrezia Borgia ” 
will long be remembered by old opera goers. The pasteboard fowl 
and toast-and water sherry of our own stage are among its most 
time-honoured traditions, and ‘“ blood-boltered Banquo” must 
congratulate himself that he is a ghost when he glides by the 
papier maché delicacies offered by Macbeth to his hungry guests, 
and is therefore supposed to be incapable of partaking of anythirg. 
We are not aware that there is, or has been, any custom on our 
own stage of providing actors with real meats and drinks at par- 
ticular theatres. But the meals at the Théatre-Francais are always 
real, and in the piece now acting there, ‘‘ L’Ami Fritz,” in the 
scene where the gluttonous peasants sit down to their orgie, the 
whole theatre is redolent of onions and garlic, which is bringing 
realism to perfection in all conscience. At other French theatres 
where a dinner is placed on the stage only the soup is real This 
is made iv the lodge of the concierge and generally pronounced 
excellent. Then follow the usual property dishes ; but to facilitate 
‘‘ making believe” pieces of bread and cake and biscuit are placed 
insidethesham fowls. It is said that certain economic managers, to 
avoid even this extravagance, regale their company with pieces of 
cork instead. In the amusing supper scene in the “ Réveillon,’’ 
where the Russian prince intoxicated his guests, the champagne 
was probably composed of inferior Chablis and limonade gazeuse. 
Champagne plays such an important part now on the French stage 
that any bottle that did not give a very decisive pop would probable 
be hissed off it. The finest vintages of Bordeaux are of course 
easily represented, but it would be more difficult to manage our 
native bottled beverages of “ pel-el and portare.” A scene intro- 
ducing unmistakeable specimens would probably have a great 
success.—Globe. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Modern Counterpoint in Major and Minor Keys. (In 
Two Parts.) By Henry Wvrxpz, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 
Gresham Professor, Principal of the London 
Academy of Music. London: Hutchings and 
Romer. 1877. 

The first part of this work has been some time before 
the public, and has met with general approval. But as 
it treated only of counterpoint in major keys, its use 
was restricted in favour of other works which embraced 
the whole subject. The second part, which treats of 
the minor keys, and so completes the work, has now 
been added. 

Until lately the student of Counterpoint was relegated 
to Albrechtsberger and the Old Masters for a founda- 
tion ; and having mastered their system with its endless 
and often pedantic restrictions, he had practically to 
unlearn half of it in finding out where the great Modern 
Masters extended, modified, or repudiated the limits of 
contrapuntal embellishment. Still, according to Dr. 
Wylde, “‘ Free Counterpoint, generally styled Modern 
Counterpoint, differs from the strict ecclesiastical style 
prescribed by Albrechtsberger and his predecessors, in 
the additional number and variety of the combinations 
which may be formed in the parts; not in the rules 
which are laid down for their progression.” Further 
on Dr. Wylde truly states that, “‘ Whilst it is proved 
that the great masters owe their constructive ability 
and methodical form to a careful study of the system 
of Counterpoint, their works bear no evidence of strict 
adherence to rigid and limited rules; on the contrary, 
it appears certain that they used the system as a means 
to develope their genius, and suggest the novel and 
brilliant combinations with which their works abound.” 
The advantage to the practical musician of studying the 
Modern or Free Counterpoint is sufficiently obvious, 
and the aim of the present work is to show the student 
how to use the system of Counterpoint as an aid, rather 
than a fetter, to genius—to prove how much, rather 
than how little, can be achieved in musical combina- 
tions and varied progressions. 

Treating of a most extensive subject, as much in- 
formation as possible is given concisely, and the illus- 
trations are only those that are necessary, calculated 
to make the student think and examine for himself. 
He has placed before him, as it were, the back-bone of 
the art, with indications of the manner in which de- 
pendent structures are formed and developed. There 
is almost a necessity that the information given should 
be acquired and digested, as the student progresses, 
and there are no rules laid down without assigned 
reason. As a consequence Dr. Wylde’s book is an 
excellent companion in the analytical perusal of the 
compositions of the Great Masters, both old and 
modern. 

We can indeed strongly recommend it to any student. 
To those even who have gone through other standard 


text books, there will occasionally be found something 
new, more often a novel mode of presenting a received 
truth. Dr. Wylde’s book is, moreover, free from the 
fault of laying down rules, and then stating that our 
great composers broke them, and that the student 
may break them too, whenever he can prove that it is 
advisable to do so. 








Papers on Psalmody, chiefly in Nonconformist Churches, 
By J. Spencer Curwen, R.A.M. London: J, 
Curwen and Sons. 1877. 

In his Preface to these half-dozen papers, Mr. Curwen 
alleges the extent to which they have been quoted and 
reprinted as a reason for their reproduction. In our 
own case the reproduction is the reason for our quoting 
them, and we commence by quoting the Preface :— 

“ Although the papers profess to describe the psalmody of par- 
ticular churches only, they are general in their application. The 
space is mainly occupied with the discussion of principles, and 
the exposure of faults which concern all. In lecturing on the 
subject in various parts of the country, I have found that this 
plan of describing and criticising actual experience is more in- 
teresting than mere abstract talk, and may be made equally useful 
as a means of advocating principles and plans. Every variety of 
service—rough and cultured, accompanied and unaccompanied, 
choiral (sic) and congregational—has been purposely described, so 
as to cover as wide a ground as possible.” 

Some years ago we wrote a series of papers in the 
Orchestra on ‘* Church Music in London,’’ the illustra- 
tion being chiefly from the Church of England, includ- 
ing, as matter of course, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, 
the Temple Church, the Foundling Chapel, &c.; and 
of Dissenting chapels, those of Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. 
Allon. The three last named have been visited, and 
their services described by Mr. Curwen, and generally 
his opinions on them do not widely differ from those 
we expressed ten or twelve years back. The Foundling 
Chapel—the only non-Nonconformist ‘‘ church,” is the 
first paper in the book, and here we are glad to chronicle 
an addition to the personnel, which is significant of pro- 
gress during the time that has elapsed, and is really 
more important than it may seem at the first glance. 
The “‘ principal” singers used to consist of soprano, 
contralto, alto, tenor, and bass: the alto part has been 
turned into a tenor, and an additional bass is engaged. 
As the boys sing alto this is practically a gain of two 
voices—in effect the quartet doubled by the mere ex- 
pense of one singer extra. We suppose this is the work 
of the organist; if so we may credit Mr. Willing, in 
addition to the personal praise so liberally given by Mr. 
Curwen, with an amount of financial and administrative 
acuteness which would be valuable in a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Unluckily the posts of the two tenors 
were vacant at Mr. Curwen’s visit. The paper conveys 
a good notion of the Foundling services and of the 
means by which their universally admitted excellence 
has been attained. The pure intonation and clear 
articulation of the children are dwelt upon, nor does 





Mr. Curwen omit to notice the affectionate regard 
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existing between them and their music-master. Years 
ago the musical attraction at the Foundling consisted in 
the singing of the Quartet of engaged vocalists, the music 
being selected chiefly with a view to their display. Now 
the chorus-singing of the children, with its marvellous 
precision, and expressive command of light and shade, 
is the far most striking point in the service. 


The Scotch Church in Regent Square is the antithesis 
of the Foundling as regards its music; no choir,* no 
organ: a ‘‘ precentor”’ leading the congregation. We 
ourselves certainly do not like the arrangement: to us 
the precentor generally seems anxious to get away from 
the followers at his heels, while if he tries to retard 
them they very soon head him. But this is not so in 
Regent Square. Mr. Curwen states first the negative 
advantages :— 


“The reader must not, however, imagine that there is any 
resemblance in style between the singing of the Psalms at Regent 
Square, and that which obtains in country churches in Scotland. 
Iam afraid some of the old folk there would shake their heads, 
and mourn over the worldliness of the age, if they heard the 
Regent Square Psalmody. The people stand to sing, and by 
standing lose that nasal quality of sound that distinguishes the 
German Protestants and the Scotch, so far as they sit to sing. 
Their psalmody has life; they do not prolong the tones; in fact, 
they sing the old Psalms as we do our hymns. The eccentricities 
of the versification they pass nimbly over. They can sing “ sup- 
plication ’ to five syllables, and put the accent on the second half 
of ‘surely,’ and do the spiriting so gently that it is unperceived.”’ 


Now for what is actually achieved by the “ singers”’ 
and the congregation :— 


“The singing at this church strikes upon the ear with inex- 
pressible sweetness. It produces that sense of calm repose which 
the sound of voices alone always imparts to those who have been 
used to instrumental accompaniments. With a like feeling of re- 
lief, after the exciting instrumentation of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” 
the first accents of ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” from pure, unadorned 
human voices, fall upon the ear, exercising a charm such as the 
grandest combinations cannot produce. There is a great deal of 
part-singing at Regent Square, and the singers are not tempted, 
by a loudly-played organ, to strain their voices. The vocal forces 
blend well, and the choir is not heard as a smaller body within the 
larger, but it joins the general stream of sound.”’ 


This service of praise is a joyful, pleasing service ; 
the tunes are sung briskly, the last notes of the line are 
not lengthened out beyond all reason. The attention 
is arrested and fixed ; and the heart is touched. 

As we have expressed an opinion adverse to precen- 
tors, it is but just to quote Mr. Curwen as to this 
Precentor .— 


“ The life of the singing at Regent Square is evidently the Pre- 
centor’s voice. It exercises an almost magic influence upon the 
congregation. Mr. Proudman makes a careful study of the proper 
expression suited to each line and verse of the hymns and psalms 
he has to lead; and the congregation answers to his voice. in the 
variations of force and speed, with a promptness that I have never 
heard equalled. In fact there is probably no church where such 
attention is paid to expression in congregational singing, and where 
such fine results are obtained, as Regent Square.” 








* This is only theoretically true: As Mr. Curwen puts it, the 
“ precentor—Mr. Proudman—is surrounded by eighteen or twenty 
ladies and gentlemen in the singers’ seats.” 





Here we leave the Scotch Church, concerning which 
Mr. Curwen gives many other interesting particulars. 
If we are ever instructed to ‘‘do” any more Sunday 
services for the Orchestra we will certainly pay it a 
Visit. 

At Kensington Chapel—the next on the list—the 
psalmody is not of an exceptional kind. A dozen 
singers and the congregation sing hymns and anthems, 
and occasionally chant the Te Dewm. A deacon of the 
church ‘‘ chooses the tunes and acts as choirmaster, 
thus dividing the duties with Mr. Attwood the able 
organist.” We are not anxious to visit this chapel. 

At the Metropolitan Tabernacle the music like the 
preaching is all of Spurgeon, and matters seem to be 
much the same as when we visited it a dozen years ago. 
There is a precentor who is not more useful than others 
of his class, though aided by Mr. Spurgeon in his more 
than herculean task :— 


‘*T have said that the singing was led by a precentor; but Mr. 
Spurgeon is the real motive power of the music, as of everything 
else in the Tabernacle. The fact is that when the precentor has 
set the ponderous body of voices rolling, he finds it beyond his 
power to control it. He battles with his Goliath, but it is all in 
vain, and if he were three or four notes in advance, the people 
would not quicken. Mr. Spurgeon evidently takes delight in the 
service of song, and is anxious above all things that every man, 
woman, and child in the place should sing. In announcing the 
hymn he generally makes some remark, such as ‘Let us sing joy- 
fully the 48th Psalm,’—‘ Dear Friends, this hymn is full of joy, 
let’s sing it with all our hearts,’ &c. Occasionally he will stop the 
congregation, and make them sing more softly or more quickly, 
when the effect is at once felt in a surprising degree. ‘ Dear 
Friends,’ he said at the watch-night service last week, ‘‘ the devil 
sometimes makes you lag half a note behind the leader. Just try 
if you can’t prevail over him to-night, and keep in proper time.’”’ 


Mr. Curwen has not many good words for the 
Tabernacle music, which he describes as ‘‘ such as may 
naturally be expected from an undisciplined company 
of untrained voices.” The psalmody appeals to the 
hearer on other than musical grounds, and Mr. Curwen 
for this reason states in his concluding paragraph that 
with all its shortcomings the singing is thoroughly 
enjoyable. ‘‘ The heartiness of Mr. Spurgeon’s manner 
is felt by the congregation. They use their voices, if 
with a drawl, yet with a will; and sing as much from 
the heart as any congregation in the kingdom.” The 
fact is that everybody is constrained to forgive short- 
comings of any kind in Mr. Spurgeon, for his Christian 
manliness, and the immense amount of good he has 
effected directly, and indirectly by his example. 

The folks at Union Chapel, Islington, do not seem 
to have made much progress with their music since we 
last visited the chapel. Yet they have had every 
possible advantage, and they work well and have 
frequent practice. They do a great deal, as they did 
ten years ago; perhaps the reason of their standing 
still is their satisfaction with what they have achieved ; 
and their position certainly is such as entitles them to 
a little self-gratulation. It is one of the few chapels 
where the congregational singing is really good, though 
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Mr. Curwen limits his praise to the hymn-singing, the 
anthems and chanting being less satisfactory. 

The notice of Forester’s Hall, in Wilderness Row, is 
curious as showing the power of music over the rough 


and illiterate. This place is presided over by Mr. 
Orsman, ‘‘ the apostle of the costermongers,”’ who has 
found the greatest help from music in his Mission. 
His rough congregation are well trained, they sing 
heartily, and evidently enjoy the services thoroughly. 

At the City Temple, Mr. Curwen found a big organ, 
and a big congregation, in a big building. ‘’he musical 
results are not extraordinary, and we may pass on. 

Surrey Chapel, now absorbed in Christ Church in the 
Westminster Road, has had a long musical history. It 
was one of the earliest dissenting places of worship 
where music was appreciated, and has owed its pro- 
mineuce chiefly to its using the Church of England 
service nearly entire, which gave them an advautage 
over those chapels where hymus only were used. Mr. 
Curwen has separate papers on the two chapels, and 
adduces some interesting particulars. We fear there 
has been little progress of late years. 

Another chapel—the Weigh House—closes Mr. Cur- 
wen’s list. Of the music here we may say that its 
distinctive character began and ended with Mr. Binney, 
He himself was always beyond his congregation in his 
aspirations for worship-music; and he did a great deal 
n providing the right music and in having it done in 
the right manner. Whatever good remains at the 
Weigh Honse chapel musically, may fairly be attributed 
to the energy with which he laid the foundation and 
superintended the structure. It still holds a high 
position among dissenting chapels, and will continue to 
do so, for its services are marked by good taste and 
general carefulness; but the enthusiasm seems to have 
gone, and with it the prospect of further progress. 

Mr. Curwen’s pamphlet concludes with his asking 
‘‘ What is to be done?’ and some “ Practical Conclu- 
sions.” Mr. Curwen prefers congregational singing, 
and would like to see it general, and makes some sug- 
gestions towards its improvement. We ourselves have 
no objection to congregational singing, provided that 
the music is suited to their powers, and that they have 
some sort of training. The unison singing of Gregorian 
chants or of melodies formed on the same model, atfords 
the readiest and the most satisfactory solution of the 
problem; the defects of individuals are here covered by 
the grandeur of the mass, and this canto fermo will 
admit of harmonized accompaniment by a choir or by 
the organ. ‘here is no other congregational singing 
which can be satisfactory to the musician. A non- 
musical congregation will sing such melodies with 
energy and feeling, and enjoy the exercise ; but what is 
termed a musical congregation must attempt something 
wore ambitious, and sing in parts compositions suitable 
only for a trained choir well under the command of 
their director, ‘There is but one improvement possible 
wiih such a congregation: let them close their mouths, 





and listen arrectis auribus to the efforts of those better 
qualified than themselves. 

Mr. Curwen states that he has given types ‘of every 
kind of Nonconformist psalmody. If he will visit any 
Welsh chapel, he will hear something in the way of 
congregational singing utterly unlike anything he has 
cited. And as far as our limited experience goes, he 
will find among the natives of the Principality great 
enthusiasm and perfect intonation, which will go far to 
make congregational singing tolerable or even desirable 
—in Wales. 








JOACHIM’S CAMBRIDGE DEGREE. 





On March 8 the honorary degree of Doctor in Music, 
granted last May to Herr Joachim, was conferred. The 
tioor of the Senate House was occupied by members of 
the Senate and a large number of ladies; the galleries 
were assigned to the undergraduates. At two o'clock the 
Vice-Chancellor, accompanied by the Esquire Bedells, 
entered. ‘The impatience of the undergraduates was 
more than once manifested during some routine busi- 
ness, and when the Public Orator, Mr. Sandys, having 
been introduced to Herr Joachim, introduced that gen- 
tleman to the Senate in a Latin speech, a running 
commentary from the undergraduates commenced, and 
some halfpence were thrown before the Public Orator. 
But after the opening sentences the speech was but 
little interrupted. ‘Lhe allusion to Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, however, was not allowed to pass without a little 
Offenbachian music from the gallery. At the end of 
the Oration, amid loud cheers, Herr Joachim, arrayed 
in the scarlet robes of a Doctor of Music, was led to the 
Vice-Chancellor’s chair by the Public Orator. Dr. 
Atkinson rose, and in the usual Latin formulary ad- 
mitted him to the title of Doctor in Music. 

There was a concert in the evening at the Guildhall 
by the Cambridge University Musical Society. ‘Lhis 
society is in its thirty-third year, and for twelve years 
and more the programs were in a large measure orches- 
tral—symphounies, overtures, concertos, &c., forming 
the staple attraction, though glees, madrigals, &c., were 
also included. Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Antigone,” produced in 
1856, created a taste for choral music of a high order, 
and this was followed the year after by the ** Uvdipus in 
Colonos” of the same master; thenceforth choral music 
became an indispensable feature. In 1872, when bir 
Sterndale Bennett occupied the Chair of Music, ladies 
were allowed to join as “‘ performing associates ;” and 
the innovation was celebrated a year later by a per- 
formance of the ‘“‘ May Queen,” and since by Bach's 
cantata, ‘‘ My spirit was in heaviness,” Bennett's ‘* Woman 
of Samaria,” the German [equiem of Brahms, Handel's 
“ Acis and Galatea,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘* Lauda Sion,” 
Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ &c. The orchestra 
comprised ten first violins, headed by Mr. A. Burnett, 
eight second violins, six violas, four violoncellos, four 
double basses, three trombones, four horns, two trum- 
pets, a contrafagotto, and the usual complement of 
wood. The force, numerically, is quite suflicient for 
the hall, the sonority and acoustic properties of 
which have been most satisfactorily tested. The 
program included a symphony in © minor, by 
Herr Brahms, and an overture in G minol, 
by Herr Joachim, the newly-elected Doctor im 
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Music. The other pieces contained in the program 
were Beethoven’s violin concerto (played by Herr 
Joachim), two excerpts from Bach’s sonata in C (also 
by Herr Joachim); and the overture, ‘* The Wood Nymph” 
by Sterndale Bennett. The concert was a brilliant 
success; the audience were most enthusiastic. Dr. 
Joachim, the hero of the evening, on appearing in the 
orchestra, was greeted with uproarious applause, which 
was renewed after his performance of Beethoven's con- 
certo, which he never, even in his happiest moments, 
played better. His new overture was conducted by 
himself, and also the new symphony in C minor 
by Herr Brahms. Mr. C. V. Stanford, organist of 
Trinity College, conducted the other works, and the 
performance of Bennett's ‘‘ Wood Nymph” was credit- 
able alike to him and the orchestra. The ‘ Song of 
Destiny” went well, and the chorus sang with precision. 
Among the audience were many well-known connois- 
seurs and professors. 

On the following evening there was a banquet given 
at Trinity, when Dr. Joachim dined for the first time 
in hall. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





At the second concert on March 8, the following was 
the program :— 
Descriptive Piece for Orchestra, ‘‘ The Lay of the 


Last Minstrel” .. J. F. Barnett. 


Air, ‘* Revenge, Timotheus cries” .. ‘et Handel. 
Herr Henschel. 
Concerto Pianoforte, in A minor ai .. Schumann. 
Pianoforte, Mdme. Schumann. 
oe { ‘** Mia speranza adorata!”’ | — 


\‘* Ah non sai” 
Miss Robertson. 
Symphony, No. 8 in F i ie ia .- Beethoven. 
Duo, * Du bist die Stiitze deine Vaters” (Joseph) Mehul. 
Miss Robertson and Herr Henschel. 


Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas” Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Barnett’s composition received an extended notice 
in our columns on its first performance. We have 
had no reason to modify the opinions then expcssed. 
It is divided into four movements—Larghetto, in G 
minor, ‘ Fair Melrose ;” Romance, G major, ** Lady 
Margaret and the Knight ;” Scherzo, B minor, “ The Elfin 
Page;” and a Triumphal Song in G, ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Cranstoun.” It received full justice from the Philhar- 
monic band, and the audience were more than gratified. 
Herr Henschel’s delivery of Handel’s famous air was 
sufficiently energetic ; but it was hardly satisfactory to 
English ears. The reception of Mdme. Schumann 
was most enthusiastic. ‘The performance of her late 
husband’s concerto was quite up to her usual standard 
—we need say no more. Miss Robertson's air and 
Beethoven’s symphony in F both occurred in the pre- 
vious Crystal Palace program, possibly through some 
meteorological influence. The perfect execution of the 
symphony at the Philharmonic is a foregone conclusion. 
The effect of Mehul’s duet was not great: the opposite 
remark will characterise the ‘“ Huy Blas” overture, 
although the last piece in the program. Mr. Cusins 
conducted with his usual ability. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society had 
the following most interesting program :— 
The Incidental Music to Goethe’s “ Faust ” (the 

third part) a ee i id Schumann. 
Principal parts by Mrs. Osgood, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. 





Worell-Duval, Mrs. Irene Ware, Miss Bolingbroke, Miss Kate 
Steel, Miss Reimar, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Wadmore, Mr. Henry 
Pope, and chorus of 180 voices. 


Terzetto, ‘‘ Tremate empi tremate ors -. Beethoven. 
Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Wadmvre. 
Overture, ‘‘ Parisina”  .. a Pe .. W.S. Bennett. 
Choral Fantasia, for pianoforte, chorus, and 
orchestra ee on i rae Beethoven. 

Soli parts by Mrs. Irene Ware, Miss Reimar, Miss Bolingbroke, 
Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Wadmore, and Mr. Henry Pope. Pianoforte, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 


Scena, ‘‘ Liebes-tod ” (** Tristan und Isolde”) .. Wagner. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” ot 3 Weber. 


We do not think that any apology is needed for the 
production of only one part of the ‘Faust’ music. Each 
part is complete in itself; and notwithstanding its great 
beauty, we question whether an English audience would 
care to hear the whole work on a single evening. An 
analytical history of the composition with copious 
illustrations is given by Professor Macfarren in the 
program : we can only say that its performance was on 
the whole very satisfactory ; that the beauties of the 
music were well brought out, and that the audience 
were fairly appreciative. We hope to return to the 
‘«‘ Faust’? on a future occasion. 

Were there any naughtiness in music we might sup- 
pose that this afforded a reason for producing Bennett’s 
Parisina picture as a companion to the “faust.” In the 
instrumental piece we may admire the music without 
identifying it in all its details with the poem: Professor 
Maefarren says, ‘It does not aim to embodying the 
story, nor depict its characters, but to present the im- 
pression of the poem on the gentle, sensitive and loving 
nature of the young artist.” If so, the public might 
have been as well left in ignorance of the secret of its 
inspiration. Of the extreme beauty of the composition 
there can be no question; and the more often it is 
heard the better it will be liked. It was played to 
perfection. 

Miss Zimmermann gave a fine reading of the piano- 
forte part of the Choral Fantasia, and the band and 
chorus left nothing wanting. In Wagner’s Scena 
Mrs. Osgood acquitted herself well, but her style is 
hardly large enough, we think, for Wagner's conception. 
The audience fully appreciated her careful and con- 
scientious rendering. The ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ’ overture 
(more naughty music ?) went, as it always does here— 
and its contrasts were as striking, and its phrases as 
bright and fresh asever. This one concert is sufficient 
to distinguish the season of 1877 in the annals of 
the Society. 

For the fourth concert, on April 16, Bethoven’s 
‘* Leonora” overture is announced; Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto, by M. Paul Viardot ; Brahms'’s Sym- 
phony in C minor, and Spohr’s Overture to “ The 
Alchymist.” 





Ar the Lord Mayor’s Court, recently before Mr. W. Brandon, an 
action was brought by Messrs. Sprake and Palmer, music pub- 
lishers, Islington (rreen, to recover svlatium from Mr W. Sutton, a 
printer, of the Old Bailey, for an alleged infringement of copyright 
in certain music-hall songs, to which the defendant pleaded a 
denial of the allegation in the record. Defendant admitted that 
he sold some 5000 copies of the songs in a book for a penny the 
volume. The plaintiffs had been obliged to protect their property 
from similar piracies on previous occasions. The Jury considered 
that plaintiffs had established their ground of action, and gave 
them a verdict for ten guineas. The Deputy Judge also granted 
an injunction against defendant. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
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and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
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DEATH. 


On the 15th March, at the residence of his youngest daughter, Mdme. Bodda 
Pyue, GeoxGs Pyx», in the 88th year of his age. 





Cie Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—~—>———. 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere, 


LONDON, APRIL, 1877. 








NEW FORMS AND OLD RULES. 


The concert of Mr. Bache was the means of intro- 
ducing to the world a translation by Mr. Hueffer of 
Wagner's Letter on symphonic forms, in which the 
right of development is asserted and maintained, and 
any absolute restriction as to the form which a com- 
poser's ideas are to take is shown to be undesirable and 
impossible. It might be plausibly replied that the 
objection is not to a change of form, but to its absence: 
that form as of old is an essential of beauty ; and that 
though a composer may understand his own ideas, he 
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cannot convey them to his audience except through 
forms which have been established, and which ty 
hearers can recognise. It comes after all to this te, 
will people endure what they do not like until the; 
taste becomes educated? And will the music of th 
future ever establish itself as generally as, say, Beetho. 
ven’s symphonies? There are yet extant folks wh 
prefer a lively song or a jig to Beethoven’s © minor. 
though the masses have long been converted fron 
such heresy. It is hardly to be supposed that we hay 
yet reached the confines of musical development: anj 
the genius and talent and energy of the composers of 
the advanced school, aided by the efforts of thos 
artists who have already learned to appreciate them, 
and whose utmost powers are taxed in their voluntary 
apostleship, will inevitably establish their right « 
least to be heard and considered on their own merits 
and not to be measured by rules which had no existenc: 
when the works were written from which they hay 
been deduced. With respect to Liszt’s late works the 
title ‘Symphonic Poems” seems to us singularly 
happy. We need no longer have ‘‘ Overtures” which 
are not intended as a prelude to anything; and th 
only limits to a composition under this head may kk 
those set by the composer himself. And after all ther 
is no need of apology for breaking even the mos 
stringent rules: success in the result will always bk 
deemed adequate justification. 
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MR. COMPTON. 


The recognition awarded to Mr. Compton at the clos 
of his public career is possibly the greatest consolatin 
which could be afforded that gentleman in his terrible 
affliction. It not only shows the opinion held of him 
as an actor, but of his worth asa man. It is honow 
able alike to those friends who have shown their sym: 
pathy, and to the recipient : no such effort on behalf d 
an actor has ever before attained so successful a result 
Nearly fifty years’ good and conscientious service, pit 
maturely closed through the most terrible bodily disess 
which man can endure and live, confer an indisputall 
claim for help and sympathy: but this claim has bea 
responded to in a manner beyond expectation—almo 
beyond hope. The whole body of the dramatic prole 
sion came forward as one man, and the representatit 
of the scenes chosen for the “ benefit,” was given ly 
eyery actor and actress in London for whom could b 
found anything—or nothing—to do. Many other 
besides regular actors took part, and a great moral eft 
has been produced on the public in the unanimod 
feeling displayed. It is forbidden us to hope for! 
reappearance of Mr. Compton on the stage: of publi 
life he has taken his last farewell. We can only ts 
that his sufferings may be mitigated; and that ta 
knowledge of what has been done and what is felt ft 
him by his frieuds, by the members of his proiess 
and by the public, may soothe his mind, and 
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him to bear with Christian resignation the hard lot 
which has brought to a close his dramatic career. In 
future annals of the stage few names will be ‘more 
honoured than that of Compton. 





BALFE’S POSTHUMOUS TRIO. 


Considerable interest attaches to the MS. Trio in A 
Major for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, which 
was performed on March .17 at St. James’s Hall by 
Malle. Marie Krebs, Herr Joachim, and Sig. Piatti. 
Balfe himself played all three instruments, though he 
gave them up for singing as being more congenial to 
his nature, and possibly more lucrative. But a ten- 
dency to asthma frustrated his hopes in this direction ; 
and to this we may owe the beautiful compositions 
which proceeded so rapidly and so successfully from 
his pen. Great as his success might have been on 
either instrument or as a vocalist, he could hardly by 
such means have attained the eminence conferred by 
his brilliant and melodious operas. And this fame is 
likely to endure, whereas that of the mere executant is 
at best short-lived, rarely outlasting contemporary 
appreciation. It was in the year 1866, when Balfe was 
engaged on the ‘‘Talisman,” that he wrote the Trio above- 
named, as well as a sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, 
the latter at the instance of Sig. Piatti. We are not 
aware that the latter has been performed in public: 
the Trio won a great success on its recent performance. 
It contains four movements :—Allegro—A major ; 
Adagio ma non troppo—E major; Scherzo, allegro 
con brio—A major; Finale, allegro—A major; and 
while it shows Balfe’s peculiar gift of melody, is con- 
structed on the symmetrical form in vogue among the 
classical composers of similar pieces. very movement 
contains theme and counter-theme of graceful Italian 
form, naturally worked up with such skill that little 
effort is perceptible, each instrument having its share 
of the melodial phrases, and singing as it were in alter- 
nation or ensemble. The work is eminently fitted to 
attract a popular audience, and as there are few or no 
mechanical difficulties, it will, if published, prove very 
acceptable to amateur players. There are probably 
other works of a similar character among Balfe’s MSS. : 
if so, the sooner they see the light the better. 








NOTES. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company has presented the Royal Academy of 
Music with £100, through the instrumentality of Mr. Charles 
Sparrow, one of the directors; this is the second donation the 
Academy has received from the Goldsmiths’ Company. 


The following note on the early days of the last Cambridge 
Doctor in Music, has peculiar interest just now, when the promis- 
ing youth of that day has achieved a success granted to very few 
musicians :—** J mustered a notable assembly of musical men,” 
Writes Professor Elia, ‘some three months after Master Joachim’s 
fist appearance to hear him play in Beethoven's posthumous 
(ariel in B flat, Royalty and nobility crowded every room, but 





the most illustrious of the company comprised Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles, Dragonetti, Ernst, Lablache, Dohler, Offenbach, then 
a skilful performer on the violoncello, with no thought of the 
whims and oddities of her Grace of Gerolstein or the rest of his 
merry creations, Benedict, Thalberg, Sainton, Sivori, Sir George 
Smart, Sir Henry Bishop, and Costa. When such a jury as this 
had delivered a unanimous opinion on the merits of the young 
candidate for fame, it was well-nigh inevitable that the brilliant 
promise should become brilliant performance.” 


In his lecture at Langham Hall, Mr. Lunn will endeavour to 
show what Art has done for Song, what Science has done for Song, 
and what both have yet to do. He will show that voice-training 
in the adult requires knowledge of forces which conflict with mu- 
sical feelings, and tend to destroy them; that Art feelings are only 
useful when an instrument is made or formed, whether a man- 
made or a nature-made one not signifying; and that in the pro- 
cess of adjustment musical feelings invariably lead astray: train- 
ing from the infant is the easiest, cheapest, and most logical mode 
of procedure. Mr. Lunn invites a discussion after the lecture, 
when he will endeavour to maintain his views against all comers. 
We may remind our readers that the Lecture takes place on 
April 9. 


We have received good accounts of a new tenor singer, whe has 
been studying for the last five years in Italy, and has lately been 
playing leading parts in some of the theatres with great success. 
The gentleman is Mr. James Lyall, a native of Arbroath, N.B., 
and he has been playing as Signor Durvardo Leli. Making every 
allowance for the excitability of Italian audiences and the hyper- 
bole of Italian papers, his reception seems to guarantee more than 
usual excellence. 


Ata recent meeting of the Directors and Shareholders of the 
Buxton Improvement Committee (which by the bye appears to be 
doing good work), it was proposed that the permanent band under 
the command of Mr. Julian Adams should be increased. This 
gentleman has earned golden opinions for the excellent music he 
has introduced, and the care with which it has been performed ; 
and it was thought that as they now have a new Concert Hall, his 
hands might be strengthened by an addition to the numbers of his 
band. Almost everybody was in favour of the increase; and it is 
to be regretted that the Directors could not determine on it at 
once instead of contenting themselves with stating that the matter 
was under consideration. 


In consequence of the success attendant upon the scholarship 
founded by the London Welsh Choral Union, Mr. John Thomas, 
the harpist to the Queen, is striving to raise £1000 to endow at 
the Academy a permanent musical scholarship for Wales, open for 
competition to candidates from all parts of the Principality, 
whether vocalists or instrumentalists, or both. 


The Crystal Palace Directors announce an orchestral and vocal 
concert for the 21st of April, at which Herr Rubinstein will officiate 
as conductor and play as pianist. His own works for opera and 
oratorio, and symphony and concerto, will supply the program. 


The Society of German composers (Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Musikverein), will hold its session this year at Hanover, about the 
middle of May. 

The Grand Concert for Beethoven’s monument, given at Vienna, 
with the aid of Liszt, was a great success. The concert-room was 
crammed, and the receipts beyond expectation. Liszt’s pianoforte 
was decorated with crowns, and the illustrious artist received a 
shower of bouquets on his appearance. He played the Concerto 
in E and the Choral Fantasia most magnificently ; eliciting frantic 
applause. He also accompanied Mdme, Gompertz-Bettelheim in 
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a selection of Scotch airs arranged by Beethoven. Mdme. Wilt 
sang Leonora’s grand air in “‘ Fidelio,” and the march and a chorus 
from the ‘‘ Ruins of Athens” were given by band and choristers, 
directed by Herr Herbeck. 








MUSIC AND BLUE GLASS. 


(From the New York Times.) 

The discovery that all sorts of physical and moral 
qualities can be developed by the use of coloured light, 
was certainly very surprising ; but a still more surprising 
discovery has since been made. An English scientific 
person has ascertuined, to his own satisfaction, at least, 
that music stimulates the growth of plants. If plant 
life is susceptible to the influence of music, so also must 
be animal life. We have here a discovery of far greater 
im portance than that of the tonic qualities of blue glass, 
since music is both cheaper and better adapted for 
general use than is glass. There is no doubt—if we 
accept Gen. Pleasanton’s evidence—that pigs will thrive 
to an astounding extent in a blue glass pen ; but few 
farmers would care to incur the expense of putting 
together a glass pen, through which excitable pigs 
would constantly jump. On the other hand, the farmer’s 
daughter, by simply spending an hour each day in play- 
ing her accordeon to the delighted pigs, can fatten them 
to the explosive point without the outlay of a single 
dollar. Blue glass may be cheaper in the long run 
than swill, but music is far cheaper than either, and 
hence the discovery of its nourishing and strengthening 
qualities is one the importance of which can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

The discovery, like many others, was made by acci- 


dent. The English scientific person had planted a gar- 
den of roses, which stedfastly refused to grow, although 
he encouraged them with guano and other delicacies 
dear to the floral root. One day, being in a state of ab- 
ject despair, he took his harmonium into the garden 


and sat down to play. Doubtless he aimed to reduce 
his neighbours to his own level of misery, and that he 
succeeded may be assumed, inasmuch as he repeated 
his musical garden concert daily, for several consecutive 
days. At the end of that time he was astonished to find 
that his sick and stunted flowers had not only recovered 
their health, but were growing with a rapidity quite 
unprecedented in horticultural annals. It was plain 
that music had succeeded where guano had failed, and 
the delighted scientific person at once wrote an elabo- 
rate essay on the tonic properties of music, and published 
it in one of those scientific periodicals which are devoted 
to the propagation of facts and figures, and which scorn 
the weakness of men who believe in anything that can- 
not be weighed and submitted to chemical analysis. 
Although this discovery is yet in its infancy, and we 
are still ignorant of the laws which regulate the action 
of music upon living organisms, it is safe to assume 
that one kind of music and one kind of musical instru- 
ment are not of universal efficacy. It has been shown 
that, in the case of roses of stunted growth, the harmo- 
nium is indicated, but we have not yet been told what 
sort of music must be played upon that instrument in 
order to stimulate roses in the best and safest way. In 
all probability, each plant and each animal has its own 
appropriate music, under the influence of which it will 
best thrive, and there are undoubtedly certain instru- 
ments which are beneficial in some cases and injurious 
in others. Until we have mastered the entire materia 
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medica of remedial music, it will be a hazardous affair ty 
play indiscriminate music upon miscellaneous instr, 
ments in the presence of all sorts of flowers and animal 
We might cure the sick pig with Offenbach’s melodic. 
and heal the ailing potato with ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneey,” 
but we should be just as likely to wilt the modest vile 
with the notes of ‘Un Mari Sage,” and to drive thy 
maddened potato into the society of depraved Colo. 
rado beetles by playing ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” Wy, 
must, first of all, know the effect of every kind of musi. 
and of every variety of instrument, before we reckless} 
prescribe them. The lives of ruses and pigs cannot hy 
fooled away as if they were human patients, and tly 
horticulturist and pig-fancier were reckless and irre. 
sponsible chemists, with the usual professional unyill. 
ingness to discriminate between Epsom salts and oxalic 
acid. 

As has been suggested, it seems highly probable tha 
Offenbach’s music is the remedy best adapted to stimu. 
late pigs torapid growth. Still, itis quite possible tha 
a Wagner-fed pig would prove more healthy, though 
possibly less fat, than one nourished exclusively upo 
opera bouffe music. The blackberry bushes woul 
doubtless thrive under the influence of Ethiopia 
melodies, and the cabbage would be cheered ani 
strengthened by German folk-songs. Pure Italia 
melodies might be advantageously used in promoting 
the growth of the majority of hot-house flowers, whik 
classic symphonies would very possibly stimulate ow 
vines to unheard-of exertion in fruit-bearing. These, 
however, are mere speculations, and their truth cw 
only be ascertained by careful experiment. 

In regard to the proper selection of instruments, we 
know that the harmonium has been successfully used in 
roseculture. Wealso know that the common tin horn and 
the toy drum have a wonderful effect upon the huma 
small boy. If one of these instruments is presented tos 
small boy he never dies, although the entire neighbow- 
hood is willing and anxious to present him withs 
coffin. Moreover, he rarely falls ill, and, as a rule, is 
able to perform upon his instruments at all hours ani 
with preternatural vigour. The flute is also extremely 
conducive to longevity among young and unmarried 
men who reside in boarding-houses. Such men, whel 
addicted to the habitual use of the flute, have lived 
while generations of their fellow-boarders have gone mal 
and perished miserably. On the other hand, the cornel 
is decidedly dangerous to human life, and there at 
many cases on record which tell us of unfortunate me 
who, after a month's or six weeks’ use of the cornet, hare 
either suddenly died, or have developed a violent avi 
dangerous tendency of club to the head, which bi 
necessitated the immediate abandonment of thew 
noxious instruments. 

The precise effect af different instruments will, df 
course, be learned in time. We shall then adopt must 
as the sole agent of agriculture, horticulture, and stock: 
raising. Our corn will rise at the tap of the drum, ol 
cattle will fatten on wind instruments, and our flower 
will bloom and nod to the music of the piano. Unless 
indeed, experience shows that the constant and simul 
taneous playing of different airs upon thousands of df 
ferent instruments result in the production of ® 
atrocious noise, under the influence of which noxio® 
weeds and Spitz dogs grow in such numbers and to 8! 
an extent as to force all reputable plants and 
out of existence. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


An orchestral and choral concert took place at St. 
James’s Hall on March 24, when Schubert’s Mass in E 
fat was given for the first time in London. The vocal 
solos were efficiently sung by Mrs. Irene Ware, Miss 
Orridge, Mr. Tower, Mr. Seligmann, and Mr. Theiler. 
The Mass was followed by a miscellaneous selection. 
Mr. Walter Macfarren conducted. 

An interesting, and in England novel, competition 
took place on March 27, The prize competed for was 
a gold medal, presented by Dr. Llewelyn Thomas, 
physician to the Academy, for declamatory and expres- 
sional singing, the contest being confined to sopranos 
and contraltos. A new feature was introduced in the 
selection of the Judges, who in this instance were not 
chosen from the ranks of the Academy professors. The 
committee were fortunate in obtaining the services of 
the following gentlemen as Judges:—Mr. W. A. 
Cummings, the Chevalier Lemmens, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves. There were sixteen competitors, and the 
medal was awarded to Miss Ellen Orridge ; Miss Mary 
Davis and Miss Marian Williams commended. 








NEW PHILHARMONIC. 


The New Philharmonic Concerts conducted by Dr, 
Wylde and Mr. Ganz will take place on April 14 and 28. 
May 12 and 26, andJune 9. ‘‘ The program of every 
concert will include a Symphony by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Spohr, Schumann, Mendelssohn, &c., or anew 
work by a mudern composer ; a Concerto by one of the 
great masters ; and a pianoforte solo ; besides Overtures, 
and the usual amount of vocal music. Arrangements 
are being made for the production of some of the 
following compositions, for the first time in London, 
namely :—Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean Symphony,” Gold- 
mark's “‘ Landliche Hochzeit Symphony,” Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller’s Dramatic Symphony, Raff's Ode au Printemps, 
Morceau pour Piano et Orchestra, and the same 
composer’s ‘‘ Traumkonig und sein Lieb,” for voice and 
orchestra, V. Lachner’s ‘‘ Die Klage der Kolma,” from 
Ossian's ‘‘ Gesinger”’ for voice and orchestra, Schubert's 
Marche heroique, in A minor, the Abbe Liszt’s “‘ Jeanne 
d’Are au bicher,” Scene dramatique, for mezzo 
soprano and orchestra, and Benedict's Uverture to ‘* The 
Tempest.” The following works of Richard Wagner will 
be performed during the season.—‘*Der Ritt der 
Walkiiren,” ‘‘Trauermarsch,” Prelude from “ Die 
Meistersinger von Niiremberg ;” Liebeslied, from ‘ The 
Walkiire ;” «* Grosse Festmarsch,” for the Philadelphia 
Centenary; ‘Huldigungs March,” Overtures to the 
“Flying Dutchman” and to “ Rienzi.” The orchestra 
will be on the usual complete scale. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


At the concert, on March 8, the following was the 
program :— 


Concerto in G, for string orchestra. . 
Aria,“ Mia speranza Adorata ” oe 
Miss Robertson. 

Serenade and Allegro Giojoso, for pianoforte and 

orchestra (Op. 43) : ee oe 
; Miss Josephine Lawrence. 
Aris, “ Golden Days” (** Kinaldo”) ve .. Brahms, 
Mr. Lloyd, 


Bach. 
Mozart. 


oe 


Mendelssohn. 





Beethoven. 


Symphony, No. 8, in F 
° ° Randegger. 


Valse .. ° ° ae es as 
Miss Robertson. 
Song; “I'll sing thee songs of Araby ” 
Mr. Lloyd. 
Overture, ‘‘ Inés de Castro ” ne 


F. Clay. 


A. Holmes. 


Bach’s Concerto is interesting as a specimen of the 
master, whose name got it a hearing ; on its own merits 
or attractions it would have obtained few suflrages. 
Miss Robertson’s high notes were heard to advantage 
in Mozart’s air and in Randegger's waltz : she certainly 
possesses the material for a singer: cultivation and 
experience, aided by her own studies, may establish her 
status. Miss Lawrence played correctly and without 
offence : her style is yet hardly developed so as to ensure 
the perfect sympathy of the audience; who moreover 
always appear reluctant to admit the merits of English 
soloists ; her fortune is in her own hands. Mr. Lloyd 
did his best for the two songs, but his task was a hard 
one. Mr. Holmes’s Overture shows the skill of its 
author, and inspires a good opinion of the opera, judging 
from the melodial themes introduced ; but half the 
audience were restless, the other half satiated. What- 
ever shortcomings there might be in the numbers 
we have named, were atoned for by the charming sym- 
phony of Beethoven, which was excellently played and 
vociferously applauded: the movement in B flat was re- 
demanded ; but Mr. Manns was sufficiently adamantine 
to refuse its repetition. 

On March 10, M. Henri Petri made his first appear- 
ance in Spohr’s eighth violin concerto and in the 
**Romance”’ from Joachim’s Hungarian concerto, M. 
Petri is a pupil of Herr Joachim, and a native of Holland; 
he is very young and may attain eminence in his pro- 
fession. His reception was favourable and a recall 
followed each solo. Schumann's great symphony in C, 
the most Schumannesque of his four symphonies, was 
admirably interpreted, and its merits were thoroughly 
appreciated by the audience. The concert opened with 
Osborne's *‘ Festival Overture,” and closed with Rossini’s 
‘“* Guillaume Tell.” Madame Sinico-Campobello and her 
husband were the vocalists. 

The following was the program on March 17 :— 


Elegiac Overture, composed for his degree of 
Mus. Doc. at Cambridge (MS8.) .. ° 
Song, ‘‘ The Better Land” .. oe oe 
Concerto for pianoforte (with orchestra) in 
A minor oe os + 
Serenade, ‘‘ Onaway, awake, Beloved,” 
Unfinished Symphony in B Minor .. 
Song, ‘‘ When the Tide comes in,” .. no 
Songs, (a) Old German Spring song, (b) ‘*O 
Jugend” .. ap os - bs 
Largo for organ, harp, solo violin, violins, 
and violas .. oe 
Overture, ‘‘ La Siréne” 


Joachim. 
Sterndale Bennett. 


Schumann. 
H. Gadsby. 
Schubert. 
Barnby. 


Mendelssohn. 


-» Handel. 
+» Auber. 

This was the second public hearing of Herr Joachim’s 
overture, its first performance being at Cambridge on 
March 8, on the occasion of the composer receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Music. The overture is intended 
to be commemorative of the German dramatic poet, 
Heinrich von Kleist, and has considerable merit. A 
great attraction was the appearance of Mdme. Schu- 
mann, for the only time at this series of concerts. Her 
late husband's pianoforte concerto has always been 
recognised as a special display of executive skill and 
grandeur of style, and Mdme. Schumann had her usual 
success. Mr. Gadsby’s setting of Longfellow’s words- 
was effectively sung by Mr. Barton McGuckin, accom- 
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panied by the composer, these gentlemen having been 
similarly associated in the songs of Mendelssohn. 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling rendered those of Sterndale 
Bennett and Mr. Barnby to the satisfaction of the 
audience. The two movements of Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony were finely played as on previous occasions 
at these concerts; Handel’s Largo, in which the solo 
portions were sustained by Mr. T. Watson (violin), Mr. 
E. Deane (organ), and Mr. G. Lockwood (harp), was 
encored, and Auber’s bright overture was a most 
satisfactory ending. 

Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater,” and Mozart's ‘“ Twelfth 
Mass," were performed on the 21st inst., under the 
direction of Mr. Manns. The solo singers were Miss 
A. Aylward, Mdme. Osborne Williams, Miss E. de 
Fonblanque, Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. H. Pope, with Mr. 
Willing at the organ. 

On March 24 the program consisted of the works of 
Beethoven, in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of the composer. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more interesting selection :— 

Overture, ‘‘ Leonora No. 1.”’ 
Elegy for vocal quartet (with orchestra of strings, “ Spirit of 
Meekness.”’ 
Fantasia for pianoforte (with orchestra, solo vocalists, and chorus). 
Mdme. A. Goddard. 
Symphony, “ Eroica.” 
Thirty-two variations, pianoforte solo. 


Mdme. A. Goddard. 
Selection from ‘ Fidelio.” 


The first of the three overtures in C, written for the 
opera of “ Fidelio,” has always been interesting, as fore- 
shadowing the noblest dramatic prelude in existence, 
but superseded by the more vivacious overture in E 
major, written by Beethoven in 1814. The great sym- 
phony was played in their usual manner by an orchestra 
that has long since attained a high reputation for excel- 
lence. In the choral fantasia, Mdme. Arabella Goddard 
sustained the pianoforte solo part with brilliant execu- 
tion, and the same may be said of the series of variations. 
The Elegy was sung by Misses Mary Davies and Reimar, 
Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. Pope; and the concert closed 
with a selection from ‘ Fidelio,” consisting of the cele- 
brated canon, the trio of the Dungeon scene, and the 
last finale, which formed an imposing climax to an 
interesting concert. In these extracts the solo vocalists 
were Misses Jonés and Davies, Messrs. Guy, Sauvage, 
Pope, and Wadmore. The Crystal Palace choir did full 
justice to the choruses. 











ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


There was a performance at the Albert Hall, on March 
15, of Bach's Matthew Passion, under Mr. Barnby. 
The soloists were Miss Anne Williams, Mrs. Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Cummings, Mr. T. Kempton, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale. Dr. Stainer was at the organ, and Mr. 
Henry Parker at the pianoforte. 

The concert given on March 24, by Mr. William Carter, 
included the first performance here of M. Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe 
du Sacré Ceur de Jésus." The Mass was first performed 
at the Church of St. Eustache, Paris, in November last. 
The music presents most of the well-known character- 
istics of the composer—grace and suavity of melody, 
skilfully varied orchestral contrasts, and a general 
tone of refinement ; while it is in some portions, perhaps, 
more devotional than that of his well-known Messe 





es 


Solennelle. Specially noticeable are the ‘‘ Domine Fi; 
the “ Credo,” the ‘ Crucifixus,” and the “ Benedigty;” 
alternately for solo quartet and chorus. This movemeg, 
was encored. The choral portions were well render 
by the choir trained by Mr. Carter, supported by a {yl 
orchestra ; the solo vocalists were Miss Anna Willian, 
(in place of Mdme. Sherrington indisposed), Mdme. Patey 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Sig. Foli. The Mass was folloyej 
by M. Gounod’s air, ‘‘ There is a green hill,” sun 
Mdme. Patey (encored) ; his meditation on the first pr. 
lude of Bach’s ‘‘ Wohltemperirte Clavier ” (tenor solo, 
Mr. E. Lloyd), and the motet Gallia (for soprano sj) 
and chorus), composed for the opening of our Inte. 
national Exhibition of 1871. Miss A. Williams was tl 
soloist. Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” closed the concert, 

The ‘ Messiah” was announced by Mr. Barnby forth; 
evening of Good Friday, March 80. 








THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


The production of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
in conjunction with a moving panorama by Mr. Julia 
Hicks, appealed to three classes of minds : those who 
liked music, those who liked painting, and those wh 
would admire their union in the symphony ani 
panorama. In catering for an average audience, per. 
haps the Directors were justified in anticipating 4 
success; but an audience is not always honest in th 
expression of what they like, and are rather apt tobe 
guided by critical opinion of what they ought to like. 
And as the critic must take a higher standard than thow 
who provide amusement for the vacant hours of vacant 
minds, the organs of public opinion would be mor 
likely to depreciate than recommend the mixed enter 
tainment of the combined arts. There is nothing nev 
in the idea; and what was for some time a most suc 
cessful entertainment at the Regent's Park Colosseum, 
depended on the union of good scenery with appropriate 
music. Mr. Pitman’s organ accompaniment of th 
panorama, which had its climax in the earthquake « 
Lisbon, certainly lent at least half the charm to tle 
entertainment, and, if we remember rightly, the Pastor 
Symphony was liberally drawn upon for his illustrations. 
At the Aquarium the purpose of the Directors ws 
answered, for the mixed entertainment has dram 
numerous audiences, who have certainly been mor 
than warm in their expression of satisfaction aul 
delight. . 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s drama, “ Great Expectations, 
founded on Dickens's novel, and originally produced # 
the Court Theatre, has been revived here under the 
superintendence of the dramatist. The difficulty d 
adequately representing Mr. Dickens's stories upon tl 
stage is well known, but ‘“ Great Expectations” is 
from the common mistake of sacrificing all other co 
siderations to the presentment of the greatest possibl 
number of well-known characters. Nor do the & 
ponents of those characters which are retained incur the 
charge of merely presenting distorted reflections of the 
figures in the original illustrations to the novel, or @ 
devoting their attention exclusively to mimicking 
broader peculiarities of gait and gesture. Mr. F. Dew 
gives a finished representation of Mr. Jagyers, Mt 
James Fawn is amusing as the honest, muddle-l 
Joe Gargery; and Miss Maggie Brennan looks decide!) 
boyish in male attire, and is earnest and pathetic # 
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her original part of Pip. Mr. W. Belford likewise 
appears as Orlick, and gives a realistic rendering of the 
character. ‘The piece was cordially welcomed by: a 
large audience. The scenery and accessories are 
excellent. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 








On March 28 a performance of Haydn’s “ Seasons,” 
composed when he was near his 70th year, was given 
with all the eclat which pertains to this Society. Several 
of the choruses were highly effective, ‘‘ Hark, the merry- 
toned horn,” having been encored. The solo portions 
were sung by Mdme. Blanche Cole, Mr. Cummings, 
and Sig. Foli. We may specially mention Mr. Cum- 
mings’s solo, ‘‘ Distressful nature,” and that of Sig. 
Foli, ‘When sluggish Phebus.” Sir Michael Costa 
occupied his usual place as conductor, and Mr. Willing 
presided at the organ. 

There was a performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” on March 
28, with Mdme. Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Foli, as the principal singers. 





THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


Mdme. Schumann, on Saturday, March 8, played 
several compositions of Sebastian Bach—a Pastorale, 
s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, from his ‘“ Organ 
Works,” and the Canon in B minor from the *‘ Studies 
in Organ Form.’’ She also took part in the Quintet 
of Robert Schumann, in E flat, for pianoforte and 
strings. 

On Mar. 5 the following was the program :— 

Quartet, in F major, (Op. 59, No. 1), two violins, 
viola, and ’cello .. me i ay .. Beethoven. 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
Sonata, in E flat(Op.7) .. ee +» Beethoven. 
Mr. Franklin Taylor. 
Liebeslieder-Walzer (Op. 52), four hands on the 
pianoforte, and voice parts ie na -» Brahms. 
Mille. Marie Krebs and Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; Mdlles. Liéwe 
and Arnim ; Messrs. Shakespeare and Pyatt. 
Quartet, in B minor (Op. 3, No. 3), pianoforte, 
violin, and ’cello.. se ny cis .. Mendelssohn. 
Messrs. Franklin Taylor, Joachim, Straus, and Piatti. 
Mr. Franklin Taylor played the beautiful sonata with 
the greatest taste and delicacy. The ‘* Waltzes” of 
Brahins have been received with greater favour on each 
repetition; this was their last Monday performance 
here this season. The two quartets were executed as 
might be expected from the names of the artists. 

On Saturday, the 10th, Herr Joachim led the second 
Rasoumowski Quartet of Beethoven in E minor, and 
Haydn's Quartet in D minor. He also played Leclair’s 
Sarabande and Tambourin. Mdme. Schumann played 

eethoven’s Sonata in A major. Herr Henschel was 

€ vocalist, 

On Monday, the 12th, Brahms’ Sestet for strings in 
B flat, Op. 18, was led by Herr Joachim, with MM. 
Ries, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze and Piatti. Mdme. 

umann played a portion of her husband's “‘ Etudes 
Ymphoniques,” in C sharp minor. The brilliant 
finale in D flat was greatly applauded. She afterwards 
ed Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in E flat. Mdlle. Sophie 

We sang a song by Agnes Zimmermann, “Only a 
yeat ago,” and Mendelssohn's “Es ist bestimmt in 
Gottes Rath.” 


On Saturday, March 17, the program included 





Mozart's Quartet, in F, No. 2; Toccata, in C major, 
for pianoforte (Schumann), Mdlle. Marie Krebs; 
Brahms’s Liebeslieder-Walzer ; Prelude and Fugue, E 
minor, pianoforte, Miss Agnes Zimmermann (Mendels- 
sohn); and a MS. Trio of Balfe, played by Malle. 
Marie Krebs, MM. Joachim and Piatti. This Trio 
(written in 1866) is full of melody, especially the 
Scherzo, which was encored. 

On Monday, March 19, the following was the pro- 
gram :— 


Quartet, in A minor, two violins, viola, and ’cello Schubert. 
‘Old German Spring Song” 
Songs { “ Rhenish Popular Song ng os Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Barton McGuckin. 
Fantasia, in C major.. cs oh os Schumann. 
Mdme. Schumann. 
Song, ‘‘I’ll sing thee sengs of Araby” _.... 
Mr. Barton MeGuckin. 
Serenade Trio, in D major, violin, viola, and 
‘cello i 


F. Clay. 


‘ : i er .. Beethoven. 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti were the 
instrumentalists : we can only reiterate the usual pane- 
gyric which these gentlemen's performances always 
deserve. Schumann's fantasia dedicated to Liszt 
received a thorough realisation by the player of its 
earnest and profound meaning. On the encore Mdme. 
Schumann played one of Mendelssohn's “‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte,” the ‘‘ Fruhlings-Lied.” Mr. Barton McGuckin 
gave the vocal pieces with good effect; he was accom- 
panied by Sir Julius Benedict. 

There was an extra concert on March 21, devoted to 
the works of Beethoven, when his posthumous Quartets, 
Op. 127 in E flat, and Op. 181 in F, were performed by 
the quartet party above named, and the ‘ Waldstein ” 
Pianoforte Sonata was played by Mdme. Schumann, 
Herr Henschel being the singer. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 24, the program 
included Mendelssohn’s Quintet in A major; Schu- 
mann’s Romance in B major, Op. 28, and Novelette in 
D major, Op. 21, by Mdme. Schumann; an Elegia for 
violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment—Signor 
Piatti, played by the composer ; two Duets by Rubin- 
stein, sung by Mdlles. Friedlander and Redeker; and 
Beethoven's Sonata in A major, Op. 47 (Kreutzer) 
pianoforte and violin—Mdme. Schumann and Herr 
Joachim. 

The last concert of the season, on March 26, had the 
following program : 

Quartet, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, 
viola, and ‘cello He Py .. Beethoven. 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
Song, ‘‘ Erlkénig,” .. eis os .. Schubert. 
Madlle. Redeker. 
Prelude and Fugue, in G minor, for violin Bach, 
‘ Herr Joachim. 
“Nussbaum”  .. ie 
Songs, {\ Hark, hark the lark” .. 
Malle. Sophie Léwe. 


Schumann. 
Schubert. 

Carnaval, pianoforte ve és .. Schumann. 
Mdme. Schumann. 
Stucke im Volkston, Nos. 1, 2, and 3— 


pianoforte and ’cello .. Schumann. 


Mdme. Schumann and Signor Piatti. 


* Liebesbotschaft” ‘ .. Schubert. 
‘“‘Wennich friihin dem garten geh’’? Schumann. 
Madlle. Friedlander. 
Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 1,7, and11, pianoforte Chopin. 
Malle. Marie Krebs. 
Duet, ‘‘ Der Engel” ne ” .. Rubinstein 
Mdlles. Thekla Friedlander and Redeker 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5, 6, and 7, violin 
and pianoforte. . oo he -. Brahms and Joachim, 
Herr Joachim and Malle. Marie Krebs. 


Songs, { 
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This concert (for the Director's benefit) formed a trium- 
phant conclusion to a most successful season ; and Mr. 
Arthur Chappell may be congratulated on the most 
complete success of his efforts in the cause of good Art. 





CONCERTS. 


Mendelssohn's music to Sophocles’ ‘Antigone ” was 
given under Mr. Alfred Gilbert's supervision at the Royal 
Academy of Music on March 10. The concert was forthe 
benefit of St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, 
the services of the majority of the executants being 
gratuitous, and the incidental expenses being privately 
defrayed. The chorus numbered 100 voices, and the 
band, led by Mr. Rosenthal, was mainly selected from 
the Crystal Palace orchestra. The recitation of the 
drama was undertaken by Mr. Ryder and Miss Evelyn, 
and the solo vocal quartet was formed of Messrs. 
Greenhill, Wallace Wells, Hempel, and Stanley Smith. 
The Hymn to Bacchus, was admirably given, and had a 
cordial reception. Mr. Alfred Gilbert conducted. 

St. James's Hall was crowded on March 14, when the 
last but one of Mr. Boosey’s Ballad Concerts was given. 
Mdmes. Wynne, Sterling, Cave Ashton, Messrs. May- 
brick, Beckett, Shakespeare, and Sims Reeves were 
the vocalists. Mdme. Arabella Goddard the pianist, 
and Mr. Sydney Naylor accompanied. The last 
concert took place on March 21, Mr. Lloyd being a dded 
to the above list of artists. 

The London Ballad concerts have had a season of 
exemplary good fortune. Mr. John Boosey has dis- 
covered that the love of the old ballad, which is inborn 
with Englishmen, does not always extend to modern 
ballad writers, and the result may be that next season 
we shall have more of the traditional songs of the land. 
The Ballad Concerts are unambitious in aim, but they 
do really good service to art, and they tend to preserve 
the quality of pure, unforced vocal production, which is 
one of the best features in our native singers. 

At the first of Mr. Leslie’s concerts, the motet of 
Bach for double choir was the chief piece in the program : 
it is a piece of musical mechanism which if perfectly 
executed could hardly fail to astonish if it did not 
please. But although it had been often and carefully 
rehearsed, it was not perfectly executed, and there- 
fore should not have been attempted. The other numbers 
consisted of Mr. Leslie's usual materiel, and the audience 
were kind and appreciative. Miss Kobertson and Mr. 
Lloyd were the vocalists. 

Mr. Austin gave a concert at St. James’s Hall, on 
St. Patrick’s Day, with the band of the 5th (Royal Irish) 
Lancers. Mr. Sims Reeves sang ‘“‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” and Moore's ballad, ‘“‘ The Minstrel Boy,” 
which was repeated at length. Mdme. Antoinette 
Sterling was encored in “Shule Agra” and “ The 
Meeting of the Waters ; Mdme. Cave-Ashton in Lover's 
‘Rory O’More” and “ Barney O'’Hea ;” and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin in “ Savourneen Deelish.” The band played 
‘Green Erin,” and Mr. Brinley Richards gave his 
Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Ireland.” 

Miss Lillie Albrecht gave her fourth Matinée Musicale 
on March 24, at 59, Lowndes Square, by kind permis- 
sion of Mr. George Eyre. Among the chief items in 
the program were the pianoforte solos by the fair 
concert-giver, which included the Fugue in E minor, 
Op. 85, Mendelssohn ; Two Studies (Book 25), No. 20, 
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in Sixths, and 21, Allegro non tanto, Chopin ; Scherz) 
in B flat minor, Op. 31, Chopin ; “ Rigoletto,” (Pary. 
phrase de Concert), Liszt; Study on Chords, in p 
major, Thalberg; and her own Transcription, «Tj, 
Blue Bells of Scotland,” Thalberg. She also joing 
Herr Schuberth in a Sonate pour piano et violoncelle 
by Réntgen. A song by Malle. Albrecht, “I’m thing 
alone,” was assigned to Mdme. Louise Gage, who wa; 
encored.. Herr Schuberth gave a violoncello solo, 
Cavatina by Raff, and there was an excellent yocgl 
selection by the lady we have named, Mdme. Enriquey, 
and Sig. Garcia. The conductor was Mr. Charles §, 
Stephens. 

A Pianoforte Recital by Mdme. Arabella Goddari 
was given on March 23, in St. James’s Hall, Ty 
program included works by Bach, Handel, Schumam, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Sterndale Bennett, 
and the living composers Herr §. Heller and Her 
Rubinstein. 

On the evening of March 27 an immense congregs. 
tion assembled at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in consequence 
of the announcement that Bach’s Passion music would 
be rendered by a full band and choir. Several metro. 
politan choirs contributed their services. The orchestra 
was ample and effective. Mr. Amor played the violin 
obbligato, and Mr. Kenningham, of the St. Paul’s choir, 
sang the principal narrative parts. Dr. Stainer was 
the conductor. A prayer and the blessing followed the 
Passion music, which occupied about an hour anda 
half, and the congregation then slowly quitted the 
cathedral. 

Mdme. Greiffenhagen’s Soirée Musicale took place at 
her residence, 10, Upper Bedford Place, on March 2. 
Cowen’s cantata, ‘* The Corsair,” was fairly rendered by 
the choir under Mr. H. Gordon; soloists, Misses Henley 
and McDonald, Messrs. Dyer and De Méric. Ins 
miscellaneous selection Miss Percy was encored in 
‘Non pit mesta,” and the cavatina in ‘ Linda di Che 
mouni”’ was well sung by Miss Clara Jecks. Mis 
Greiffenhagen made a very successful first appearance 
as a vocalist. 





MR. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

‘Two Foster Brothers,” by Mr. Gilbert a Beckett, has 
been brought out at St. George’s Hall with a success 10 
which Mr. Alfred Cellier’s bright music largely cot 
tributes. The two foster brothers whose history is her 
recorded are Sir Talbot Towers, and ‘ Our Jem,” fam 
servant to pretty Margery Primrose, who lives on Si 
Talbot's estate, from which Sir Talbot has for year 
been an absentee. It is somehow made to appear that 
Jem is the baronet, and that Sir Talbot is Jem, aul 
they change places. Jem comes out in fashionable 
attire and Sir Talbot dons a smock frock, and ses 
about the farmwork with little knowledge of his net 
duties. On being told to give the pigs their wash, 
seeks the towel; and soforth. With Mr. Corney Gr 
as the transmogrified Baronet Mr. Alfred Reed as Jam, 
Miss Braham as Margery, and Mr. Law as the Lawy, 
the piece produces constant and hearty laughter. ‘lt 
duet, “‘ Fresh from town ;” and the trio, ‘‘ When I wast 
small boy;” the quintet, “This is an awkward situ 
tion ;”’ and Margery’s song, “‘ Little bird, tell me tru 
are all well received and likely to be popular. W! 
the present program the entertainment well sustains # 
reputation. 
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MUTILATED MASSES. 


In a paper recently read by Mr. Cooper, he put ina 
mild plea for our Cathedral composers, who seem to 
be attacked on all sides. We quote a portion of his 
paper -— 

« A fashion has set in of late years for adapting the 
Masses of the Great Composers to our Commynion 
Service. Far be it from me to say one word in dispa- 
ragement of this branch of Church music. It forms a 
rich and varied repertoire in itself; and I, for one, have 
spent many happy hours in its study and performance. 
Still I have my doubts whether it is suitable for our 
reformed Liturgy, especially after it has gone through 
the double process of translation into another tongue and 
adaptation to a different form of worship. The Masses 
of the Great Masters, I need hardly remind you, were 
composed for orchestral not organ accompaniment ; and 
for female, not for boys’ voices ; they were set to Latin 
words ; the movements follow in different order and 
cannot be transferred without many curtailments and 
alterations, the first and last movements especially (the 
Kyrie and Dona Nobis) being always necessarily sacri- 
fied. Not only so, they are written in a much too bril- 
liant and secular style to suit our plain and devotional 
Service. I myself have heard the Masses of Haydn 
and Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, Weber and 
| Gounod, performed in many of our churches with the 

utmost care and precision ; and the effect, I am bound 

tosay, was in most cases more satisfactory than could 
have been anticipated under the circumstances, with 
such limited resources; yet they have always left upon 
my mind, an impression that I had been listening to 
music which was intended for another edifice, and for a 
different form of worship. For these reasons I think 
it would be wiser to keep to our own school of Service 
music. Weare too apt to forget that we have a school 
| ofourown—I mean the Cathedral school: a style of 
vocal writing which, allow me to say, not even 
Protestant Germany, with all its wealth of composers, 


has been able to surpass.”—-Mr. Cooper at the College of 
Organists, 








MR. CHARLES MATHEWS. 


The friends of Mr. C. Mathews must have been ren. 
dered very anxious by the following announcement, 


Which appeared in the Daily News of Monday, March 
7 :— 


“Mr, Charles Mathews, the comedian, was taken 


was engaged at the New Theatre. He was playing in 
‘My Awful Dad,’ but he was unable to proceed with 
his part, and had to be led off the stage in a prostrate 
Condition. Medical aid was summoned. Mr. Mathews 
ras still very weak on Saturday morning.” 


Fortunately, in another morning paper of the same 


(To rae Eprror or tHe Daily Telegraph.) 
_“Sm,—Petit bonhomme vit encore! Only a short 
me ago I had to express my surprise at finding that I 
ad completed the first volume of my autobiography, and 
am still more amazed to-day, on arriving in town, to 
‘ad that I am ‘lying in a prostrate condition at 





Bristol.’ While flattered, of course, by the interest I 
have excited, I cannot but think it hard that a man 
cannot be ‘a little seedy’ for an hour or so, without 
being’ startled by such sensational phrases as ‘ total 
collapse,’ ‘led off the stage in a fainting state,’ ‘ pro- 
strate condition,’ and soon. There is many aman who, 
when too ill to finish his dinner, is all right again by 
supper time, and this seems to have been my case. 
“Yesterday I was as well as ever, acted as usual at 
night, came up to town to-day, play at Brighton to- 
morrow, and am still your, and the public’s, most 
obedient Servant, C. J. Maruews.” 











THE NEW SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 


The association formed for the purpose of erecting a 
memorial building in honour of Shakespeare, upon a 
site on the banks of the Avon, intend, as already an- 
nounced, that the building shall include a small theatre 
for the occasional performance of the great dramatist’s 
plays, a library of dramatic literature, and a gallery 
containing pictures and statuary of Shakespearean sub- 
jects. The sum at present guaranteed will be sufficient 
to so far advance the theatre as to make it available 
for use, though lacking the proposed ornamental details, 
and a further sum of £4000 is required to enable the 
council to proceed with the library and picture gallery. 
The council state that if this amount could be raised at 
once the whole building could be proceeded with, and 
by the 23rd of April, 1878, would be ready for the in- 
auguration. The ultimate object of the association is 
to form the nucleus of a School of Acting, under expe- 
rienced teachers. The number of governors is limited to 
100, who subscribe at least £100 each, and the council 
earnestly hope that the present number of 30 will be in- 
creased to 50, and suggest that corporations, guilds, or 
societies might appropriately become governors, thus 
having a permanent voice in the management of the as- 
sociation. They at the same time anticipate that many 
thousands will subscribe smaller amounts. The archi- 
tects, Messrs. Dodgshun and Unsworth are now prepar- 
ing the detailed designs, and the first stone will be laid 
on the 23rd of April next. 





“TIT DINNA KEN WHICH.” 


O Jamie is gallant, and Johnny is braw, 
And Willy’s the gayest lad ever ye saw; 
And Jockie is clever, and Robin is rich, 
And one I must wed, but I dinna ken which. 


My heart tells me Jamie, and Johnny, and Will, 
Would be laddies to keep a wee wifie from ill; 
My father says Jockie is clever and bold ; 

My mother says Robin has silver and gold. 


So what can I do when the lads come around, 

But hang my head bashful, with eyes on the ground? 
I can’t say ‘‘ I winna ” to Robin, but still 

I can’t say it either to Jamie or Will. 

So good folk, have pity upon my distress, 

The lads won't take “ No!” and I winna say “ Yes ;” 
Between them they’re bonny, and clever, and rich, 
And one I must wed, but I dinna ken which. 


Gorpon OAMPBELL. 
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HOW NOT TO PLAY THE PIANO. 


(From the Philadelphia Mirror.) 

Allow me to offer to the young ladies a few simple 
rules teaching them ‘‘ How not to play the piano: ” 

1. If there is—and there always is—some particular 
part of your piece which is rather awkward and difficult, 
don’t waste time analyzing it and finding out just 
where the difficulty lies, but flounder through it in a 
bold and beautifully mixed-up manner, and no one will 
ever be the wiser for it, perhaps. 

2. Don't be afraid of the loud pedal. 
once. Comes in really handy at times. 

8. Carefully avoid octaves; if you would not have a 
horrid-looking hand. 

4. Do please try ‘‘ crossing hands” when your teacher 
isn't around. Oh! it’s beautiful. Never mind if you 
don't hit the right note three times out of—three times. 
Looks awful hard. Cultivate it, girls. 

5. Don’t be particular in regard to the left-hand part. 
No need of it. The bass don’t amount to much any- 
how. Ain’t much tune to it anyway, is there? Just 
tap in here and there every now and then. Punch with 
confidence, and a deaf man wouldn’t know the differ- 
ence. 

6. Scorn the finger-marks. Originate your own. 
Make ‘em up as you go along. Great sight nicer, 
aint it ? 

7. When you are to play your last piece to “‘ com- 
pany,” to make it go well, put all your rings on. 


Master it at 





THE OPERA SEASON. 





The earliest announcement of arrangements for 
the forthcoming season of Italian Opera was that 
issued by Mr. Gye, whose program fixes the opening of 
Covent Garden Theatre—the Royal Italian Opera —for 
Easter Tuesday, April 8. 

The engagements include reappearances of those 
special favourites, Mdme. Adelina Patti and Malle. 
Albani; of Mdlles, Marimon, Thalberg, Bianchi, 
and D'Angeri; Mdmes. Scalchi and Saar; Sigg. 
Nicolini, Marini, Pavani, Piazza, Carpi; M. Capoul ; 
Sigg. Graziani, Cotogni; M. Maurel; Sigg. Bagagiolo, 
Ciampi, Capponi, and the continued co-operation—in 
subordinate parts—of’ Mdlles. Smeroschi, Cottino, 
and Ghiotti; Sigg. Sabater, Rossi, Manfredi, 
Ghilberti, Scolara, Raguer, &c. First appearances are 
announced of Mdlles. Ricca, Avigliana, De Synner- 
berg, Soninv, Dotti, De Riti, and Sarda; Sigg. 
Gianini, Gayarre, and Caracciolo; Sigg. Tamagno, 
who was to have appeared last season, is named 
doubtfully, legal proceedings being still pending in 
consequence of his non-fulfilment of that engagement. 
The large repertoire of operas—classical and popular 
—already possessed by this establishment, will be 
increased by the production of new works—or of works 
new to this house —three at least of the following operas 
being promised :—Verdi'’s ‘* Les Vepres Siciliennes” 
(with Mdme. Patti in the principal character) ; “ Santa 
Chiara,” a grand opera-seria by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha; Anton Rubeinstein’s romantic opera, 
‘“* Nero;" Nicolai’s “* La Vispe Comare di Windsor” 
(‘* Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor’’); and Wagner's 
** Il Vascello Fantasma” (‘* Der Fliegende Hollander”’) 
with Mdlle. Albani as the heroine. The orchestra— 





ee 


with Mr. Carrodus again as principal first violin—ay 
chorus will be on a similar important scale to that ¢ 
last year—notwithstanding that some few individyy 
changes have been made this season—and Sigy 
Vianesi and Bevignani will continue to divide ty 
duties of conductor. The clever dancing of Malle, Girgg 
will again be a feature in the ballet arrangements 
which also will include the first appearances og 
Mdlles. Helena and Laura Reuters. Those excelley 
scenic artists, Messrs. Dayes and Caney, will continu 
to contribute to the pictorial effects. Sigg 
Tagliafico’s name—which has for many season 
appeared in the list of vocalists—is now associate 
with the office of stage manager, in which he replacys 
the late M. Desplaces, who succeeded to it on the death 
of Mr. Augustus Harris. Herr Saar and Sig. Lag 
are named as‘ Maestri al Piano.” Herr L. Saar a 
leader of the military band, Mr. Betjemann being again 
leader of the ballet, and Mr. Pittman organist, 
Morning concerts are to be given, as in past seasons, 
in the Floral Hall, adjoining the Royal Italian Oper 
House, directed by Sir Julius Benedict. 

Mr. Mapleson has issued his Prospectus for He 
Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket. The season will begin 
on Saturday, April 28. The following artists have bees 
engaged :—Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Carolina 
Salla (her first appearance in England), Mdlle. Mathilde 
Nandori (her first appearance in England), Malle. Mil 
Rodani, Mdlle. Elena Varesi, Mdlle. Alwina Valen, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Malle. Titiens; Sigg 
Fancelli, Millet Cabero (his first appearance in Eng 


| land), Carrion (his first appearance in England), Tallo 


(his first appearance), Gayarre (his first appearance i 
England), Rinaldini, Grazzi, Tamberlik, Rota, Ded 
Puenti, Galassi, Medini, Brocolini, Borella; MM 
Gonnet and Faure. Director of the Music and Cov 
ductor, Sir Michael Costa. The following works are to 
be produced :—Gliick’s “* Armida,” Rossini’s ‘ Otello, 
Cherubini's ‘* Medea,” and Wagner’s ** Flying Dutchman. 
Selections will be made from the following repertoire: 
—‘* Roberto il Diavolo,” Meyerbeer ; ‘ Lucrezia Borgia, 
Donizetti; “La Traviata,” Verdi; ‘Il Barbiére d 
Siviglia,” Rossini; ‘Gli Ugonotti,” Meyerbeer ; “ /é 
Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Donizetti; ‘Il Don Giovanni,” Mozart; ‘“ Normé, 
Bellini; ‘Don Pasquale,” Donizetti ; Rigoletto, 
Verdi; “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” Donizetti; “ Cate 
rina,” Auber ; “ Talismano,” Balfe; ‘‘ Marta,” Flotov; 
‘* La Favorita,” Donizetti; ‘ Ballo in Maschera,” Verli; 
“ La Sonnambula,” Bellini; “ Faust,’ Gounod; “! 
Trovatore,” Verdi; ‘ Fidetio,” Beethoven ; “ Il Flau 
Magico,” Mozart ; ‘‘ Semiramide,” Rossini; ‘ Der Frei 
chiitz,”” Weber ; ‘‘ Dinorah,” Meyerbeer ; ‘Lohengri 
Wagner. Maestro al Piano, Sig. Li Calsi; First Violi 
Solo, M. Sainton; Chorus Master, Mr. Smythsoi 
Organist, Mr. Willing; Stage Manager, Mr. E. Sit 
ling ; Maitresse de Ballet, Mdme. Katti Lanner. 








DRAMA. 


At St. James’s Theatrea graceful comedietta, entitle 
“ Extremes Meet,” introduces as the _ principl 
character, Miss Kate Field, by whom the piece bi 
been adapted from the French. The scene is laid # 
the room of Captain Howard, who is lamenting bi 
brother’s infatuation about a Miss Stanley ; for Ho 
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entertains a deeply-rooted dislike to matrimony. He 
is interrupted by the arrival of Maud Stanley, a sister 
of the girl who is causing Howard so much uneasiness. 
Howard finds that Maud, like himself, is opposed ‘to 
Jove and its consequences, and they immediately become 
friends, vow to preserve for each other the affection of 
brother and sister, and speedily find that they have 
fallen in love in earnest, with all the usual symptoms 
aggravated. Maud, however, hesitates to give coysent 
to Howard’s proposal, and instead agrees to abide the 
award of a copy of Shakespeare, opened at random by 
achild. Little Lina opens the book and reads from 
“ Romeo and Juliet ;— 
“Tf that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 

By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 

Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite ; 

Aud all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world.” 


Of course Maud at once surrenders her hand. Miss 
Field acts her part well, and Mr. Macklin as Howard 
is quite satisfactory, and Lina is one of the most 
natural stage children we have seen. 

At the Olympic Theatre Mr. Lovell’s ‘‘ Wife's Secret,” 
which first saw the light in 1845, during the visit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean to America, has been 
revived. The idea contained in the ‘* Wife's Secret,” 
has done duty in numberless novels, stories, and dramas. 
Lady Amyott is the wife of a Puritan, who loves her as 
much as he hates Royalists. Suspicions of her fidelity 
appear to be verified when he finds her in the arms of 
a stranger, and she will attempt no explanation to 
satisfy his doubts. But the stranger is her brother, 
whom she has concealed ; the brother being a Cavalier 
officer for whom the Puritans are eagerly searching. 
Mr. Neville gave a striking representation of Sir Walter 
Amyott, and divided the honours with Miss Bella 
Pateman. Miss Camille Dubois acted well as the merry 
damsel among the solemn Puritans. The “ Wife's 
Secret,” gives place at Easter to Mr. Charles Reade’s 
adaptation of ‘“‘ Foul Play,” entitlod ‘The Scuttled 
Ship.” 

At Drury Lane Theatre ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers” was 
revived for a week by way of afterpiece to Mr. Spicer’s 
“ Haska.”’ The parts of the twin brothers, Louis and 
Fabian Dei Franchi, were sustained by Mr. Henry 
Sinclair. Mr. Boucicault’s ‘ Colleen Bawn” was on 
March 24 transferred from the Adelphi to this house. 
The chief change in the representation is the resumption 
by Mr. Falconer of his original part of Danny Mann, 
recently played by Mr. Shiel Barry. ‘ Haska” still 
forms the first piece. 

Mr. Slous's drama entitled “ True to the Core,” was 
revived at the Adelphi on March 24. It was originally 
produced at the Surrey Theatre about ten years ago, 
being the result of the bequest by Mr. T. P. Cooke of a 
prize of £800 for the best nautical drama. Although 
strictly a nautical drama, it is quite unlike those pieces 
in which Mr. Cooke achieved so great popularity. 
The period is the reign of Elizabeth, and among the 
personages are: Drake and Raleigh, Frobisher and 
Walsingham, Lord Howard of Effingham, and Queen 
Elizabeth herself, but the story is chiefly confined to 
one Martin Truegold, a Devonshire innkeeper, repre- 
sented by Mr. 8. Emery, and his bride, played by Miss 

hel Sanger. There are some beautiful scenic effects, 
specially the wreck on the Eddystone rock. The 
drama is played after the children's pantomime. 





NEW MUSIC. 
(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


‘* Oh! speak but the word.” 


Song. The Poetry by WituraM Firz- 
Norman Exuis. 


The Music composed by Brinuey Ricwarps. 

We do not admire the words of this song, which scarcely adorn 
the old sentiment they embody. Mr. Richards has done his work 
neatly and well, though the whole result is scarcely a success. 
Key A flat, common-time, compass E to G, ten notes. The title- 
page bears the autograph of the poet. 


‘Lovely Maid.” Song. English Version by Frep. SHELLEY, 
Music by J. P. GotpBEra. 

Pretty and unpretending, this little air is sure to please by its 
quaint crispness, as it so well suits the words, which are printed 
both in English and German. The key is D, common-time, com- 
pass twelve notes, D to A. 


Luna, veil thy light. Serenade. 
posed by Cares E. Pinney. 
By no means ineffective, though wanting in the flow and spon- 
taneity which should distinguish a serenade. It is one of those 
songs which depends almost entirely on the ability of the singer. 
The key is D, 3-4 time, compass E to F. 


Waltz. By Docror Abert Harrmann. 

Some favourite Burschenlieder are rather skilfully arranged as 
a set of waltzes, which will need a certain abandon among dancers 
and musicians for their due execution. They will go down better 
in Ireland or in Germany, than among the solemn English. 


‘The Folly.” Galop. By H. Ds Vavx. 


Neither better nor worse than a thousand others: the cause of 
its existence may be found in its title. 


Written by Hznry Guy. Com- 


German Love Songs. 


Dolce far niente. 
CaMPANA. 
A tasteful sketch which has the merit of leaving off almost as 


soon as begun: the surprise of the hearers may induce them to 
demand a repetition. 


Morceau pour Piano. Composé par Fasro 


[CHaprELL & Co. } 


The Maiden’s Dream. Waltz. Composed by E. Horrman. 

A pretty set of waltzes, with as much originality as can be 
hoped for in pieces formedon the same model, and whose name is 
legion. There are no difficulties. 


“The Spinning Song.” From Waensr’s “ Flying Dutchman.” 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Brinuey Ricnarps. 

Mr. Richards has displayed his usual skill in this arrangement, 
which gives as good an idea of Wagner's favourite “ Lied,” as can 
be produced by the ‘tone pair of hands” of an ordinary player. 
It would be well if the pianist could hear the piece sung before 
attempting the transcription. 


The Herald’s March. For the Pianoforte. 
woop. 


By Witu1aM SMaLb- 


The Palm Flower. Morceau de Salon. 


the same. 


For the Pianoforte. By 


Mr. Smallwood has made himaelf a name as the composer of 
easy, tuneful, and effective pieces for the young, which shall not 
only please but prove serviceable in training the student. The 
above two pieces are good specimens of his manner; in them he 
avoids difficulties, so that the player feels comparatively at ease 
after a very little practice; the fingering is marked throughout. 
But though easy of execution there is an amazing difference in 
the effect of a slovenly and of a careful rendering; and a young 
student has learned much who has realized this fact. Each piece 
has a handsome illustruted title. 
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[LamsBorn Cock. } 


For the Pianoforte. By Joun GLEpHILL. 

Mr. Gledhill has written a fanciful and pleasing sketch, full of 
melody and piquant effects: a very moderate degree of study will 
suffice for its getting up. The piece is remarkable among modern 
pianoforte music for the absence of ledger lines; the notes with 
few exceptions are all within the limits of the two staves. 


Scherao. 


“ The Cherry Tree.” Song. Words by Bestrice ABERCROMBIE. 
Music by J. L. Harton. 

As taking a song as Mr. Hatton ever wrote. The words are 
pretty and go capitally with the music; the slight accompaniment 
is novel and effective, and altogether the song cannot failto please 
the most fastidious. It is setin A flat, 2-4 time, the voice ranging 
from C to F, eleven notes. 


“The Nightingale’s Farewell.” Song. The Words by Brarnice 
ABERCROMBIE. Music by J. L. Harton. 

A rather plaintive view of the time when there are ‘“‘ no nightin- 
gales,” interpreted by an appropriate air in G mincr, 3-4 time. 
The accompaniment is both imitativeand suggestive, and when well 
executed the song will be a success. The compass is from D to 
G, eleven notes. 


** Hush thy sweet sounds, oh River.” 
by Miss R. 8. Hopss. 
CuMMINGS. 


Song. The Words written 
The Music composed by Wittiam H. 


Miss Hobbs’s verse is very pretty, and well suited for music; 
its sentiment is happily interpreted in the placid melody furnished 
by Mr. Cummings, the effect, as accompanied, being charmingly 
quiet and soothing. The key is G, 68 time, compass eleven 
notes, D toG. There is an A sharp printed in error for G sharp, 
in the voice part of the first page: it may as well be altered, as 
some folks may attempt to sing it. 


{Howarp & Co.) 
Polka. By W. Vincent. 
Schottische. 


Two lively dances, easily arranged for young players, who are 
further considered in the showy attraction of the illustrated title- 
pages. 


Spring Flowers. 


The Forest Glade. By W. Heminewar. 


Faster and Faster. Galop. Composed by M. W. Frevprentnat. 
A brisk and tuneful galop, the name justified by a very sensa- 

tional title-page representing an attack by wolves on a traveller 

and bis family. One horse out of three has just been fastened 


on: will the other two go faster and faster? 


“At the Well.” 


** Solitude.” 


Composed for the Pianoforte. By H. Hanpoaste. 


Romance for the Pianoforte. By H, Harpcastue. 


The above are easy pieces for young players, the melody simple 
and striking, and the whole rendered as attractive as possible. 
They are instances of the care with which all children are catered 
for in these days—a care which was quite exceptional in the time 
of their grandfathers. 


(Srantey Lucas. } 
“They tell me ‘tis Love.” Song. English Version by Juni 


Gopparp. Music Composed by Tn. Kincuner. 

The air and words of this song are well united ; the accompani- 
ment a little overloaded. The half-bar which is introduced in 
each verse seems to us neither necessary nor ornamental. Key 
E, common-time, compass E to A, eleven notes. 


** Marguerite’s Song.” Words Translated from the German, 
Music by Eaton Fanina. 


Mr. Faning has been very happy in the simple setting of this 
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touching song, in which good taste and carefulness are om, 
spicuous throughout. The key is F, 2-4 time, compass ¢ A 
thirteen notes. 


“One Word (Only).” Poetry by AuexanpER Lamont. Masic by 
LovEuu Puiuirs. 
The ‘“‘ only” model is almost worn out; the present example 
may rank with its compeers, and is possibly more pleasing thy 
many. Key D, common-time, compass D to G, eleven notes, 


Dragonetti’s Celebrated Solo for the Double Bass. With Accom. 
paniment for the Pianoforte. Edited and Arranged by A. ¢, 
Waite. 

This solo, with which the great Dragonetti used to astonish his 
hearers with tone, compass, and execution, will be chiefly in. 
teresting to double-bass players; a good effect may be got, hoy. 
ever, by playing the solo part on a powerful harmonium. 


[Novetto, Ewer & Co.] 
Love’s Decree. Song. Poetry by Tom Moorz. Music by 1.4 
Wis. 

Moore’s bright verses, if sung with feeling, will make any s¢. 
ting tolerable, although it would be most difficult to find musi 
equal in merit to the poetry. The pretty air of Mr. Willis gow 
very well to the words, and if it does not inspire the singer, places 
no restraint on his powers. The key is D, 2-4 time, compas 
eleven notes, C to F. 


[Simpson & Co.] 


“*T’m coming, Love, to thee.” 
by Watrer MrrcHetu. 


Song. Words by Watace. Musie 


Written in the usual ballad form of four crotchets in a bar, with 
words likewise in the old form—“ the Busy Bee gathering Sweets," 
for instance. The song is unassuming and pleasing, and will suit 
almost any voice or style. Key F, with change to D flat, compas 
D to G, eleven notes. 


Humoresque. For the Pianoforte. By E, Bztrorr Bax. 

A quaint and interesting piece d’occasion, with no formidable 
difficulties, and sufficiently showy to please the player and thow 
who look on and talk. An additional recommendation is thats 


is not too long. 


[Weexes & Co.} 


Pauvre Fleur. Romance pour Voix. Composée par A. E. Tom. 

Both French and English words are given to this song: thr 
latter of course want the piquancy of the original. The sir # 
pleasing and characteristic, and the composer's “ Jearning” # 
shown in an enharmonic modulation for two or three bars. Th 
key is E, common-time, compass an octave E to E. 


Allegretto Gracieuse. For the Pianoforte. By H. G. Tremmt 
Mos. Bac. Oxon. 

A pleasing and sketchy piece, suitable for moderately advanced 
students, who want something they can play perfectly withot 
effort. All needful help is given in indications of fingenm 
phrasing, &c. 











Gravn’s Passion Music has been performed on the Wednesitt 


evenings at St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico. The treble solos were al 
curately given by Master Lunnon, of the St. Gabriel's ome 
tenor by Mr. J. Williams; and the baritone by Dr. Lavies. 
execution of the choruses gave evidence of good work—no less 
the part of the choirmaster, Mr. Higgs, than on that of the chot 
Mr. H. M. Higgs presided at the organ with great ability. 
services were marked by the greatest reverence in the deme 
of all present. 
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PROVINCIAL. 





An interesting concert was recently given at Norwich, conducted 
by Mr. Arthur Bunnett, who distinguished himself greatly in 
several pianoforte solos, besides acting as accompanist, and 

Jaying Drieg’s sonata in E minor for pianoforte and violin, with 
Mr, Tuddenham. There was some excellent singing, and various 
instrumental concerted music by Mozart, Alary, &c., &e. 

The Brighton Philharmonic Choir is being organised for the 
coming season. Mr. F. Kingsbury, the conductor, held an exami- 
pation of many of the members at the Pavilion, when, out of the 
total of some hundred or hundred and twenty candidates, only 
about fifteen failed to satisfy the ryequirements,—which include 
reading at sight from music, Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Night and 
Haydn's “ Creation” will be put in rehearsal for the forthcoming 
series of concerts, which will be given on the same scale as last 
year. So far, everything promises increased efficiency and aug- 
mented numbers for the choir. 


The following selection from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” was sung at the 
Salisbury Cathedral on the evenings of Holy Week. The choir 
was assisted by members of the Choral Society and of the 
church choirs in the city:—Monday: Air, ‘‘ Come unto Him”; 
Chorus, ‘‘ His yoke is easy.” Tuesday: Chorus, ‘Behold the 
Lamb”; Air, ‘* He was despised”; Chorus, ‘‘ Surely.” Wednesday: 
Chorus, ‘‘ And with His stripes” ; Chorus, ‘ All we like sheep.” 
Thursday: Recitative, ‘‘ All they that see Him”; Chorus, ‘‘ He 
trusted in God.” Good Friday: Chorus, ‘* Behold the Lamb” ; 
Air, “ He was despised ” ; Chorus, ‘‘ Surely.” Easter Eve: Recita- 
tive, “Then shall be brought”; Duet, ‘‘O death, where is thy 
sting?” Chorus, ‘‘ But thanks be to God.” Easter Day (at after- 
noon service, after the Third Collect): Air, ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer”; Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘ Since by man”; and “ For 
as in Adam”; Chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah ” ;—and before the sermon : 
Recitative, ‘‘ Behold I show you”; ‘Air, ‘‘ The trumpet shall 
sound’; Chorus, ‘* Worthy is the Lamb,” and ‘‘ Amen.” 
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Herr Daniel E. Bandmann writes to the Times from the Garrick 
Club:—* The Dean of Curlisle, in a terrible ‘ anathema,’ curses 
the stage and actors in general; styles them a lawless, godless 
people; heaps bitter reproaches on that kind and true Christian 
gentleman, the Bishop of Manchester, for defending them, and 
for seeing ‘good in everything’ even in a play-actor! Toattempta 
defence against such intolerance, would be to me a waste of time, 
coming, as 1 do, of a nation where the stage is a State institution,and 

‘regarded as equally necessary to the people with the Church; where 
they play twice on a Sunday to give the working classes an oppor- 
tunity of receiving instruction and enjoyment from the works of 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, Byron, Calderon, Lessing, &c. 
Leaving ull moral observations out of the question, I only wish 
to place two practical facts before the Dean, which I am ina 
position to state on the authority of the highest official in Scotland. 
When the Theatre Royal in Edinburgh was burnt down the cases 
ofinebriety in that district rose 50 per cent. above the average, 
and from the moment of its re-opening drunkenness sank again 
its normal state. Ina small town in Scotland a clergyman 
informed me that he is always grateful when a company of actors 
pay a visit to his town, because the streets are kept clear from 
idlers and the publicans complain of bad trade.” 


We understand that a consideration of recent events has led the 
Lord Chamberlain to carry out a more rigid supervision of the 
several metropolitan theatres than that which has hitherto been 
tulorced with respect to the facilities for ingress and egress, and 
is regards several of these establishments we are informed that 
they will have to undeigo structural alterations of an extensive 
character, these it is not improbable that others will be rebuilt, 
Amongst these is Uld Sadler's Wells, which has been almost en- 
rely reconstructed at a large outlay, and which it is said will be 
opened about Kuster, with Mr. Puelps, who was so many years 
wonbected with the establishment, as its leading tragedian. ‘he 
building has been reconstructed as a theatre, with enlarged and 
improved internal arrangement, at a cost of about £12,000. We 
lwin that at the request-of the Lord Cuamberlain tue proprietors 
Me ucurriug a still further outiay in constructing additional en- 
Waees und improved means of exit, aud that when these works 
we cumpleted the theatre will be again licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and opened for dramatic purposes. We are likewise 
llvrmed that it is not improbable that the Grecian Theatre, in 
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the City-road, will shortly be rebuilt, whilst it is further under- 
stood that the owners of some of the West-end theatres will be 
called upon to comply with the Lord Chamberlain’s wishes in pro- 
viding improved facilities for ingress and egress. 


Tbe concert given at the Grand Opera by M. Johann Strauss, 
for the benefit of distressed French citizens at Vienna and those 
of Austro-Hungary in Paris, was one of the most brilliant events 
of the season. M. Strauss has had conferred on him the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. 


M. Jules Verne has engaged to write for the Odéon a piece taken 
from his tale of ‘* Michael Strogoff.” It will be played during the 
exhibition of 1878. 


‘La Marjolaine,” by M. Lecocq, has just been brought out at 
the Alcazar Theatre in Brussels, but it was not so successful ag 
expected. The second act was very coldly received. 


Herr Wagner proposes giving some concerts of his own music 
in London during the months of May and June. 


The opening night of the Royal Italian Opera is fixed for Easter 
Tuesday. 


The four performances of Faure at the Grand Thédtre at Lyons 
produced a sum of 43,600fr. 


The Examiner hears that Mr. Joseph Jefferson will remain in 
England this year, instead of returning to New York and the 
audiences of Booth’s, as was expected, 


M. Sardou, the dramatist, is a candidate for the chair in 
the French Academy left vacant by the death of M. Autran. 


Mr. Chappell intends giving several splendid concerts of chamber 
music, with Herr Joachim as the leader of the concert party. 


The old oak chair in which, according to the catalogue, 
Shakespeare sat when he wrote most of his plays, has been sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Co., together with a good copy of the old 
folio edition of the Plays of 1623. It is a very plain piece of furni- 
ture, without any ornamental carving; an arm chair, the back 
being not as high as most old chairs, and being formed of one 
piece of wood, very rudely carved with a steepled church and a 
house near it, which some have supposed to represent the church 
of Stratford-on-Avon. An inscription, preserved under glass let 
into the back, gives its pedigree for more than 100 years. It was 
formerly in the possession of Paul Whitehead, the Poet Laureate, 
at whose sale it was purchased for John Bacon, of Fryern Barnet, 
who presented it to the Rey. T. J. Judkin, after whose death it 
was given by his widow to her son-in-law, the late Rev. Walter 
Field, Vicar of Godmersham, Kent, with whose library it was now 
sold, and who contributed it to the collection of the Centenary 
festival. The inscription also relates that Garrick requested to 
have the chair from which he might speak at his celebration 
of Shakespeare, but Mr. Bacon said he would not lend it to 
such a mountebank as Garrick. A good deal of curiosity was 
shown in this interesting relic, and it was amusing to see the 
complaisance with which many of the audience at the sale placed 
themselves in the seat where the great man was said to have sat 
so often. It was knocked down at £45. The folio of the plays, 
though having the verses of Ben Jonson in fac-simile, and part of 
the last leaf supplied with the tailpiece and some few restorations 
in the title-page, was otherwise a good copy, and it sold for £161. 
Other perfect copies have sold—-G. Smith’s for £410; Sir William 
Tite’s for £440 ; the Earl of Charlemont’s for £455 ; and G. Daniel’s 
for £714. 


On March 8 the members of the dramatic profession, by way of 
returning the compliment to the ex-Lord Mayor—who, when in 
office, gave them a grand banquet at the Mansion House—enter- 
tained Mr. Alderman Cotton, M.P., and Mrs. Cotton to a dinner 
at Willis’s Rooms. There was a very large attendance. The 
chairman, Mr. B. Webster, said he had received apologies from cer- 
tain friends who were unable to be present, but they had desired 
heart and soul to be there. The health of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales being drunk, the chairman said they were aware that 
this dinver arose out of the generosity, kindness, and amiableness 
of the late Lord Mayor—and he ought to include his lady-help 
with him—for no man, let his position of life be what it will, can 
get on without a good woman; and when he has the mother of 
twelve children for a wife he has a woman to be proud of. Mr. 
Alderman Cotton had risen high in the estimation of the City— 
he was one of the maguates. London was a large place—that was 
not information to them—but to be chief magistrate of so emi- 
nent a place one had to get up early. He gave the toast of Mr. Al- 
derman Cotton and his lady. Mr. Alderman Cotton returned 
thanks in an appropriate speech, and the party separated after 
having spent a pleasant time, 
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The death of Mr. Charles Fenton, the well-known actor and 
scene painter, is announced. Mr. Fenton was employed at Sadler’s 
Wells during the whole period of the management of Messrs. 
Phelps and Greenwood—a quarter of a century ago—and his last 
engagement was at the Vaudeville, where he played the part of 
Moses, with much skill, during the long run of the ‘ School for 
Scandal.”’ 


The King of the Netherlands has conferred the Order of the 
Oaken Crown upon Herr Ferdinand Hiller, the well-known com- 
poser and director of the Conservatoire at Cologne. 


The Alexandra Palace and grounds, comprising the entire 
property, have been purchased by the London Financial Associa- 
tion fur the sum of £390,000. That is to say, this company, which 
is deeply involved in the affairs of the Palace already. has decided 
to pay off the first mortgages as the best means of saving some- 
thing for itself out of the property. 


Dr. Liszt was to play on the 16th at the concert for the Beetho- 
ven monument, in Vienna, the Choral Fantasia in E flat. On the 
25th, the fiftieth anniversary of Beethoven's death, all the theatres 
in Vienna are to give special performances of his works. 


Schumann's opera ‘‘ Genevidve”’ has been produced with great 
success at Berlin. 


A new comedy in three acts, entitled ‘“‘ Fame,” by Mr. C. M. 
Rae, will shortly be produced at the Haymarket. 


Mr. Planché’s “‘ King of the Peacocks” has been revived at 
Melbourne. The piece possesses all the gracefulness of its 
author, and has none of the insipidity and vulgarity of the 
modern burlesque. At Melbourne it serves to introduce a pan- 
tomime. 


The Alexandra Palace has been leased for 21 years to Messrs. 
Bertram and Roberts, and it will be re-opened the first week in 
May. The whole of the interior will undergo considerable change, 
and the new proprietors have determined that the entertainments 
shall be of a high-class character. Season tickets will be issued 
for half-a-guinea. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice on 
March 8, before Vice-Chancellor Bacon, Mr. Kay, Q.C., moved ex 
parte for an injunction to restrain the lesse of Drury Lane Theatre 
from producing a piece entitled ‘‘ Haska,”’ over which the plaintiff, 
Miss Campbell, claimed the sole right of production in any theatre 
in the United Kingdom for three years, dating from the summer 
of 1875; or, in the alternative, the learned counsel asked that 
leave might be given for short notice of motion over to-morrow. 
The facts were shortly as follows :—In June, 1875, Miss Campbell 
purchased from Mr. Henry Spicer for £100 the sole right to produce 
for three years the play called ‘‘ Haska,” of which he was the author. 
Mr. Spicer appeared to be very anxious to have the piece produced 
before the public, and he wrote to the plantiff complaining that 
she did not bring it out. On the 2nd of March the plaintiff saw an 
announcement that ‘‘Haska” would be produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre on the 10th, and the piece had since been advertised 
in the London papers.- The plaintiff, through her solicitors, there- 
upon wrote to Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Spicer; and Mr. Spicer’s 
solicitor, in reply, denied the plaintiff's right to the sole production 
of the piece; offered to return the £100, or to defend any action 
brought againet him. On these facts, stated in affidavits, his 
lordship gave leave to serve notice of motion. The case came on 
appeal before the Lords Justices James, Mellish, and Baggallay on 
March 10. Mr. Chatterton’s case was that he purchased the right 
of representation from the legal owner, without any notice of the 
plaintiff's claim ; that the plaintiff had no valid assignment of the 
right ; that, at any rate, the question was one of damages; and 
that no injunction ought to be granted, as the injury to Mr. 
Chatterton would be enormous after all the expense he had incurred. 
He said that the stoppage of the performance would result in a 
loss to him of £1000a week. Their Lordships, without expressing 
any opinion upon the questions of law and fact, which will have to 
be determined atthe hearing of the action, held that, upon the 
balance of convenience, the injunction ought not to be continued. 
If it was continued very great loss would be inflicted upon Mr. 
Chatterton, who was perfectly innocent in the matter, and if he 
should prove at the hearing to be in the right it was not likely 
that he could be recouped his loss. On the other hand, if the 
plaintiff was in the right, she would be entitled to compensation as 
provided by the Copyright Act, and, as the injunction remained 
against Mr. Spicer, the plaintiff's right, whatever it might be, would 
be p'otected with regard to every other theatre but Drury Lane. 
The injunction against Mr. Chatterton was accordingly dissolved, 
the costs of both sides being made costs in the action. 
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M. Carvalho, manager of the Paris Opera Comigqne, hu 
obtained a verdict for 2000fr. damages and costs Against thy 
ringleader of some of his chorus singers who refused to SiNg afte 
the 3lst December last. 


Mdme. Ristori recently gave a performance at the Apolly 
Theatre, Rome, for the beuefit of the Working Men’s Co-operating 
society. The piece was “ Elisabetta d’Inghilterra,” and the great 
actress received an ovation. 


At Turin the ‘‘ Dolorés” of Anteri Manzocchi, brought out yi, 
Mdme. Galletti Gianoli, has proved a success, At Florenceth 
Africaine” and “ Gli Ugonotti” are in full run at the Pergo 
The Nuovo is still playing the ‘‘ Fille de Madame Angot.” 


Mdlle. Fechter, the daughter of the celebrated actor, has jug 
made a most successful début at the Paris Opera Comique jy 
“Mignon.” 


M. Johann Strauss has left Paris, and is now engaged onth 
score of the “Tzigane,” the opéra bouffe intended for thy 
Renaissance. 


It is proposed to erect as a memorial to the late John Oxenforj 
a handsome window in St. George’s Roman Catholic Cathedn), 
Southwark. A subscription list has been opened. 


Professor E. V. Gardner, of the Polytechnic, has arranged tp 
deliver a series of popular experimental scientific lectures at the 
Crystal Palace. 


The annual dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Institution yj 
take place on the 12th of May, unier the presidency of Sir ¥, 
Harcourt. The subscriptions last year amounted to £2110, of 
which £1745 has since been expended in charitable donations, 


A new tenor, Mr. Harry Seligmann, is about to commence bis 
professional career in London, having concluded his studies s 
the Royal Academy of Music. He will shortly sing in Schubert 
Mass and in the “ Messiah.” 





Moprern Concert Pranorortss.—The grand concert pianofortes 
purposely adapted for orchestral and solo music, in monster halls 
and theatres, are destructive of the legitimate effect of chambe 
music, when played with the top removed, in duets, trios, ani 
other concerted works for violins, violas, and violoncellos. Placed 
in the centre of the hall, Rubinstein preferred the pianoforte closed, 
accompanied by stringed instruments: and Jaell, at the last matinte 
in Brahms’ impassioned and powerfully-scored qnartet, in C mivor, 
judiciously played with the instrument closed. Indeed, the sudden 
transitions and modifications of tone in combination with th 
stringed instruments, is such complex music, would have bees 
totally ineffective otherwise. In proportion to the increase ofton 
in modern pianofortes, the mode of stringing violins and violoncellos 
at the present time, partly diminishes the power of the instruments 
—this should never be lost sight of. The concerted music rm 
hearsed and performed, at my residence, on a splendid boudoir 
grand Erard, by a Lubeck, Leschetizky, Biilow, Jaell, ai 
Rubinstein, has been far more enjoyable than when played ons 
grand concert piano, with the lid removed, in St. James's Hall. 
In solos, the case is different. The example of Jaell al 
Rubinstein, I trust, will be followed by other pianists, and 
shall no longer hear of violinist and violoncellists being swampel 
by the pianists. In a private room there is no occasion to lif 
up the lid of the grand piano. The instrument is perfec 
constructed for resonance, and every note is distinctly heari- 
Ella’s Record, 1876. 
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JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 


| Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Voiee, 

&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers ™ 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and hoot 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Bookseilers. 


Apvice.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the 
Journalism ; at the'end I have illustrated improper Journalism by afew 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid m4 
every effort to circulate this work.—Caaniss Lousy, 
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At all Booksellers’, in Crown 8vo., Price 6s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


CELEBRATED VIOLINISTS : 


Lout, ConeLut, Toe BaNnisTERs, Tartint, VioTT1, PAGANIN 
J 
De Bentor, Ore Buu, Enrst, Joacuim, &c. 


By Dr. PHIPSON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





PAVILION AND GARDENS, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





SIXTH YEAR (1877) OF 


JULIAN ADAMS’ 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 


FOR THE 
Performance of Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, 
Every Evening from Easter to Movember, 





The Band is selected from the best Orchestras, with the 
addition of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS of acknow- 
edged repute. A SPECIAL PERFORMANCE, includ- 
in) VOCAL MUSIC, every alternate Thursday Evening 
during the Season. 








All applications for Engagements to be addressed to Mr. 
uun Apams, 1, Portland Villas, St. John’s Road, Buxton, 
Derbyshire, 











HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 
meements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
fu, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 











A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
¢ A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 
tice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
oe tanten: J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 

















0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
tho Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
&e. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
fe instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
SIMPSON, 47, Leieester-square, London, W.C.—(Established 1794). 


0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 
“for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
hee with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 
Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 











! STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
Png enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 


























ined its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
received from Grisi, P Lablache, and many of the Cle 
fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or Public 
should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtaiined of all 
and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom 








AERATED WATERS. 
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Meat-Dsvis AND CO.’'S 


AERATED WATERS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 


—@— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


i er PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
‘oealisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by. post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 

book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
<iace Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
¥.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 


“The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armfi ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 

rimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
bo the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or be a in interest. The author’s measured and scholarl 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


‘We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
17, Henrietta Street Covent Garden. 


and 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d.; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Postage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eatom Square; and 


17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH NO. 25, 


AUGUST, 1876. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 
Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 


The Opera Season of 1876.—Art Foundations. By Caariss Luyy.— 
‘Blind Tom” at Home.—The Balfe Memorial.—Tale of a Skeleton.— 
Meeting of Drury Lane Renters.—Philharmonic Society.—Musical Union.— 
Roya! Academy of Music.—Distribution of Prizes.—Death of Mr. Ransford. 
—Concerts.—Drama.—Mausical Progress.—The late Mr, Mudie.—Mr, Gye’s 
Warning to Investors.—French Critics.—American Church Choirs.—Her 
Majesty's Opera.—Royal Italian Opera.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace. 
—Royal Albert Hall.—Reviews of New Music, &¢.—Miscellaneous,— 
Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


The Wagner Demonstration.—Art Foundations, By Caanies Luyy.—Organ 
Concerts in New York.—Parcell’s Gravestone.—Re-opening of Chester 
Cathedral.—Minor Canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—New Publications :— 
“Medical Science in relation to the Voice and Musical Instruments.”— 
Tuckerman’s ‘Office for the Holy Communion.”—The Ringof the Nibelungen. 
—Another Musical Knight —Notes.—Deans and Chapters and their Minor 
Canons. —Concerts.—The Drama,—Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. 
—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace —The Welsh National Eisteddvod.— 
The Birmingham Festival.—The Hereford Festival—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous.— Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


Art Foundations: by Charles Lunn.—The Bands of New York.—Birming- 
ham Musical Festival.—The Bells of St. Paul's.—Hereford Musical 
Festival. —Mr. Rosa at the Lyceum.—The Festivals.—Felicien David. —'l he 
late Canon Kingsley.—Dr. Hullah’s Report.—Royal Academy of Music.— 
Musical Pitch.—From Bayreuth to Wrexham .—Three Trombones. — Notes. 
—Bellini’s Remains.—The Drama.—Crystal Palace. —Alexandra Palace.— 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden —Reviews of New Music, &c.— 
Miscellaneous— Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 


A new Dramatic Critic. —Lecocq’s new Opera,—Art Foundations ; by Charles 
Lunno.—Dr. Rimbault.—Welsh Miracle Play.—‘‘ De L’Attaque du Martel- 
lement.”—Music for the Paris Expositiou.—The Lord Mayor's Dramatic 
Banquet.—Amateur Aggression.—Tthe Lady of Lyons.—Notes.—Crystal 
Palace Concerts.—Promenade Concerts.—The late Mr, George Cooper.— 
New Publications :—“ Life of Mendelssobn.”—‘‘ A Book of the Play.”—Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s Opera.—Bristol Festival.—Concerts—The Drama.—Entertaia- 
ments.—Alexandra Palace.—The Westminster Aquarium,—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and GeneralNews, &c., &c. 


Art Foundations ; by Charles Lunn.—The late Mr. H. Phillips.—Death of 
Tamburini.—Queer Music.—New Publications:—‘‘The Annals cf St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate, London.”— Royal Academy of Music. —Crystal 
Palace.—The Royal Albert Hall —Monday Popular Concerts.—Concerts.— 
Promenade Concerts.—Handel Improved.—The Dispatch Libel Case.— 
Notes.—A Run of Six Hundred Nights.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—The 
Royal Aquarium —Mr. Carl Rosa’s Company.—Drama.—Entertainments.— 
The Byron Memorial.—The “ Shaughraun.”—Action for Libel by Mdme. 
Blanche Cole against the Weekly Dispatch.—Reviews of New Music, &c.— 
Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 


Bishop Fraser's Advice to Mothers.—Art Foundations. By Cnartes Luxx 
—Mr. G. F. Anderson.—Mr, Land,—A Bishop on Dancing and Music Halls. 
—The Musical Artists’ Society.—Mr. Gadsby’s “ Alcestis.”—Out with the 
Waits. —New Publications :—Sterndale Bennett’s Pianoforte Works, Vol, IT. 
-The Music Pupils’ Register.—The History of the Pianoforte.—‘* Medical 
Hints on the Production and Management of the Singing Voice.”—Law 
of Dramatic Copyright.—Action for Wrougful Dismissal.—Royal Academy of 
Music. —Crystal Palace.—Royal Albert Hall.—Monday Popular Concerts.— 
Concerts. —Fire and Panic in Theatres.—The Alcestis.—Notes.—A Man- 
chester Actor.—Sacred Harmonic Society. —The Royal Aquarium.—Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s Opera.—London Gregorian Choral Association.—A Musical Union 
Reunion —Entertainmenuts.—Drama.—Precautions nst Fire in Theatres, 
—Shortcomings of Cathedral Choirs.—The New York Palace of Song.—New 
Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


Art Foundations. By Caantas Loxx.—Victorien Sardou's ‘“‘ Dora.”—The 
Leeds Musical Festival.—The Burns Statue at Glasgow.—A Moliére Cele- 
bration.—The Strakosch Opera House at New York.—Organ Playing in 
Chambers. — New Publications.—"* Harold.”—Hymns for the Young.— 
Fancies in Rhyme.—The National Training School for Music.—The Tonic 
Sol-fa College.—The Royal Aquarium.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—Royal 
Albert Hall.—The London Bullai Concerts.—The *‘ Popular” Concerts.— 
The Bnglish Madrigal.—Cathedral Anthems.—Tonic Sol-fa.—John William 
Hobbs. —Notes —Concerts.—Drama.—Fire-pr of Theatres.—Crystal Palace. 
—Mr. John Parry.—Death of Mr, Fred Sullivan.—‘ St. Paul” at St. Paul's, 
—The Westminster Abbey Choir Boys.—Handel's “Israel in Egypt," and 
Rossini’s ‘* Moise.”—Dibdin’s Memorial —Brain versus Stomach.—Reviews 
of New Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


32. Art Foundations.—John William Hobbs.—English Glee Writers.—Non- 
conformist Psalmody.—Death of Mr. J. Oxenford,—Sunday Music in Paris. 
—M. Lecocg’s ‘ Marjolaine."—New Publications.—Philbarmonic Society. 
—Crystal Palace Concerts.—Mendelssohn Letters —Art in Exeter Hall 
—Music and Memory.—Notes.—The Crystal Palace Se 
Albert Hall.—Royal Academy of Music.—Royal Polytechnic Institution.— 
Sacred Harmonic Society.—Th Popular” Concerts.—Concerts.—Mr. 
Walter Bache's Concert.— Aquarium.—Mr, John Parry's Benefit. 
—Drama.—Music at Brighton.—Music at Edinbargh.—Musical Instruc- 
tion at South Kensington.—Dulwich College.—Mr, and Mrs, German Reed's 
Entertainment.—Royal Dramatic College.—Dramatic Association.—Conse 
eration Service at Lichfield —New Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincia] and 
General News, &c,. &c, 
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By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 
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What the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of ‘ Church 
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Notice.—Now Ready, a Book for the Times. 


ENGLAND and ISLAM;; or, the Counsel of 
Caiaphas. By EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of ‘The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine,” ‘‘ The Keys of the Creed,”’ &c. 

*,* A book revealing the secret springs and signification of the 
present great and crowning conspiracy of all the orthodoxies 
against the Soul of England. 


The EAST ; being a Narrative of Personal Im- 


pressions of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. With 
numerous references to the manners and present condition 
of the Turks, and to Current Events. 
YOUNG MARTIN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss 


ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of ‘“ Queens of Song,” &c. | 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. 
By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. In 1 vol., 8vo., price 12s. 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 


CENIURAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of ‘A Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘‘ Missionary Life in the Southern. Seas,” &c. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


** To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- 
preheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNOR1LHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘* Orthodox,” ‘* Heterodox,” and 
‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 


Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. 
‘*A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.” —Graphic. 
** Nonovellist iu England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe 
public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


By WILLIAM | 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS LORD 
LYTTELTON (known as “‘ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”, 
By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘The Old Showman.” 
‘Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” ‘The Life of th 
Conjurers,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’ 
LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX. 
BROWN, Author of ‘‘ Gabriel Denver,” Edited by WILLIAY 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. With , 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





| Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man 4 
Female Hercules, The. Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &o, 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Oli 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of * Hult. 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, fy, 

‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty ad 
pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should real 
it at once.” —Era, 

‘One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 


The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Can. 
aigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 


P 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALK%. 
ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By (. 

JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols., 8vo. 
The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —Glo, 
‘* Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a grat 
variety of reading ; it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, ani 
almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review."~ 


Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘“‘We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume- 
for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all perso 
above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bells 
Weekly Messenger. 





In 1 vol., crown 8yo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 
including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCE 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSBS, 
CLUBS, dc, Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HER FATHER’S NAME, By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” ‘* Love’s Conflict,” 
‘*Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &¢. 8 vols. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By B. OWENS 
BLACKBURN, Author of “ Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘* Philoso- 
JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel 

By- W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 8 vols. 
DID SHE LOVE HIM? By JAMES 


pher Push,” * The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. 
TH ESHIFOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By 
Drake’s Wife.” 
**Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the 
Authors of “‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 8 vols. 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘The Romance of War,” “ Under the 
Red Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,’ 
“The Yellow Flag,” ‘‘ The Impending Sword,” “ A Waiting 
Race,” ‘‘ A Righted Wrong,” &c. 8 vols. ; 

The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN, 

,. .By M. L. KENNY. 83 vols. 

LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “Blade-o’-Grass,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Jest 
Trim,” ‘‘ The King of No-land,” &c. 

IS HK THE MAN? -By the Author 
“ Jilted,” ‘‘ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &. 3 vols. ; 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVEL 
FLAGON.. By BL. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’ Gre, 
“Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “” 
Island Pearl,” &c. In 38 vols. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHAN!, 


Author of “‘ A Rose in June,” &c. In 8 vols. 
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